The concept of life-long edu- 
cation is not new. but concern 
regarding its implementation in 
India is only now beginning to 
make an impact. Dr. P. D. Shukla, 
who has been an educationist all 
his life, seeks to generate thinking 
on this issue among the leaders in 
India and in other developing 
countries. The book begins with 
a plea that education is a life-long 
process. It then attempts to des- 
cribe the new dimensions of adult 
education and changes necessary 
in the present educational system 
in order to make life-long edu- 
cation a reality. In subsequent 
chapters, it indicates the roles 
which various organizations like 
Trade Unions, Cooperatives and 
Universities can play in this new 
concept of education. 


As the author points out, cer- 
tain aspects of educational pro- 
blems are unique to India. Their 
solutions must, therefore, be 
devised by Indians themselves. Dr. 
Shukla’s book presents the guide- 
lines to such action. 
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FOREWORD 


“Life is half spent,” lamented George Herbert, “before 
we know what it is.’ If education was only for children, 
instead of for all of life, what a macabre joke it would be ! 

We are beginning to understand the place that education 
has in our lives. But respecting its place in society we are 
still better with words than with deeds. Our witness is the 
Indian statesman, C. V. Narasimhan, speaking at the United 
Nations : 

“I should like to dwell for a moment on the problems of 
education because, in my experience, sufficient attention 
has not been given to it. In certain densely populated 
countries, problems of surplus labour and under employ- 
ment become so urgent, in view of their social and politi- 
cal implications, as to lead to emphasis on creation of job 
opportunities to exclusion of the human tool. I think 
there isa widespread and dangerous tendency to under- 
estimate the role of education—both liberal and technical— 
and, as we know, the developing countries are not the only 
offenders. Despite all lip service to, and all fulsome talk 
about, our duty to future generations, it remains a fact that 
education, together with investment in other forms of 
social welfare, suffers when scarce resources are being 
allocated among competing demands.” 

Whatever may have been the importance of life-long 
learning in the past, think a little about the future. 

It is a world of incredible glory and opportunity as well as 
of menace and cruelty. It is as old, older than the hills, but 
yet a brand new world. The term, ‘the winds of change’ is 
far from adequate—change is now present not just in occa- 
sional storms, but in every lungful of air that we breathe. 
Margaret Mead put it well when she said, “No one‘will live 
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all of his life in the world into which he was born and no one 
will die in the world in which he worked in his maturity.” 

In no comparable period in the world’s history have there 
been so many revolutions as are now coming. Some will be 
political and military; some will be social and spiritual (the 
revolution of rising expectations); some will be intellectual 
(the revolution of exploding knowledge). All will have peri- 
lous as well as benign consequences. It seems certain that 
there will be dramatic changes in political relations, particu- 
larly affecting Asia and the West. 

Man has always been wasteful of resources. But what 
seems to be new is an increasing resentment directed against 
those responsible for waste. We can, I am sure, expect an 
increasing clamour from many sources directed against conti- 
nued gigantic expenditures on weapons by 
Hungry men are rarely experts on military strategy, and when 
they learn, as they have learned, that the United States and 
Russia already have weapons sufficient for 78 times the 
‘overkill’, they may not listen readil 
the need to spend billions more o 
weapons. 


any country. 


y to any explanation of 
n the improvement of 


There are also growing numbers of people who have begun 
to argue, even at the risk of appearing anti-scientific, 
against progress (and in our society no heresy is so damni 
as that) that on a planet where enormous resources are 
needed to make human life more Productive, we might 
proceed with space exploration at a more modest rate. 

Of course the most profound revolution of all is in human 
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iniquities suffered by such groups as youth, and the old. A 
recent UNESCO report discloses that by far the most far- 
reaching and damaging form of discrimination is directed not 
towards religion, or colour or race, but towards the female sex. 

All of us understand, I expect, that our fundamental 
problem is to transform a fragmented world into a world 
community. This can scarcely be accomplished by men who 
have lost their faith, whose faith is inadequate to mankind’s 
new responsibilities, or whose only vision is to seek to impose 
their particular scheme upon everyone else. As Wilfred 
Cantwell Smith (formerly Professor of Comparative Religion 
at McGill University and now Head of an international school 
of religion at Harvard) said recently : 

“To be a Christian in the modern world, or a Jew or an 

agnostic, is to be so in a society in which other men, 

intelligent, devout, and righteous, are Buddhists, Moslems, 

Hindus...... The problem is for us to learn to live together 

with our seriously different traditions not only in peace 

but in some sort of mutual trust and mutual loyalty.” 

Most of us may be tired of being told that revolutions 
associated with automation and cybernetics will soon affect 
or afflict everyone, even in societies that have just begun to 
develop. There are many predictions about higher levels of 
schooling for everyone and the dread fate in store for the 
illiterate and under-educated. But seen positively, as Peter 
Drucker sees it, “such a society is, of necessity, an ‘educated 
society’. It is a society in which knowledge rather than man’s 
animal energy is the central resource. It is a society which 
puts to work the one specific quality in which the human 
being excels—for man is neither a particularly strong animal 
nor endowed with outstanding manual dexterity”. 

I have claimed more than once that the notion of education 
permanente, of life-long learning, is “the most revolutionary 
and the most significant educational idea of our century”. - 

I will not try to prove this claim but any reader of this 
book will need no further word from me. 
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It is fitting to have such a book come from India, the 
home of the earliest universities, the place where scholars 
from many countries first congregated to question each other 
and learn from each other. Dr Shukla has been a contribu- 
tor with impressive qualifications to the bank of writing 
about this concept, and also to the expression of the concept. 

May I re-emphasize ‘the expression of the concept’. We 
have had many wise words about education permanente, but 
we should now be concerned about putting the words to work. 
Shri K.G. Saiyidain spoke forcefully about this at the National 
Round Table on ‘Life-long Integrated Education’. 

“We will have to think in concrete terms as to what can 

be done to achieve the objective. 

the idea that whatever is done 
over the world or nowhere. 
nothing does not apply toa co 
is good to keep in mind all th 

be better if we can even m 
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INTRODUCTION 


I would place this book in the category of those dealing 
with adult education or education of adults. This is, however, 
not a detailed account of adult education in India or abroad. 

I have attempted in this book to generate thinking among 
the leaders in India and in other developing countries about 
the new dimensions which adult education is acquiring in the 
fast changing social order of today. It is necessary for all of 
us—however high we may be placed and whatever walk of 
life we may be in—to make continuous effort throughout life 
to acquire knowledge. This has become necessary as education 
now has truly become a life-long process. 

So far, adult education was voluntary. Now, a new trend 
is appearing in educational thought; adults must continue to 
learn; learning, like breathing, is a requirement of living. 

There was a time when learning was the preserve ofa 
few scholars and thinkers who devoted their whole 
life to study and research; but for the majority of the so- 
called educated their entire education ended with school or 
college. This does not hold good now. For success, it is 
essential that whether one is a farmer, engineer, doctor, 
lawyer, administrator or industrialist, he has constantly 
to learn new ways of doing his job. 

The current explosion of knowledge and the tremendous 
impact of science and technology on every aspect of modern 
living have brought about a situation in which it is imperative 
that we continually refresh our knowledge and readjust our 
skills and techniques. If we do not do so, there will be 
obsolescence in our work and it will not be possible either to 
play our part in society or lead a rich and happy life. 

The book, therefore, begins with a plea that education 
is a life-long process. It then attempts to describe the new 
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dimensions of adult education and changes necessary in the 
educational system in order to make life-long education a 
reality. In subsequent chapters, it indicates the roles which 
various organizations like Trade Unions, Co-operatives, and 
Universities can play in this new concept of education. 

If the book can stimulate further thinking and provoke 


action, however small, I will consider my efforts well 
rewarded. 


I should like to say that the 


Opinions expressed in this 
book are all personal, 


and they do not in any way commit 
entral Board of Secondary Education 
which I have the honour to serve at present. 


I must express my gratitude to Dr J. R. Kidd, for writing 
the Foreword. 

My thanks are also due to my friend, Dr Dharam Pal 
and to my son-in-law, Shri J. S. Misra, Senior Geologist, 
Oil and Natural Gas Commission, India. Both of them 


were good enough to read through the manuscript and give 
valuable suggestions. 


P.D. SHUKLA 
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Chapter 
One 


Plea for Life-long Education® 


The Problem 


Is my education or training complete and final ? Is what 
I studied in my school/college or other institutions sufficient 
for my present job? Do I need more knowledge or skills to 
enable me to fit better in society and to lead a happier life ? 
Would not my leisure time be more enjoyable if I could secure 
information about certain creative activities? These are the 
type of questions which arise in the minds of more and more 
people to-day. What are the answers? In conditions of 
rapid change and advancing knowledge, men and women must 
continue to learn in order to do better in their vocations and 
to live a fuller life. ‘‘Learning is the way of civilised life.” 


What Others Say 


Education as a continuing life-long process has been 
conceived of by Indian thinkers since ancient times. The 
Satapada Brahmana, a Sanskrit treatise written about 
1000 B.C., puts it simply : “Study every day.” About the 


* Based on the author's address to the combined Convocation of 
four Post-graduate and Degree Colleges of Mathura and Vrindaban 
held in the premises of B.S.A. Post-Graduate College, Mathura, India 
on March 16, 1969. : 


` 
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same time was published the Taittiriya Brahmana where we 
have the story of Bharadwaja who spent seventy-five years 
of his life in the pursuit of knowledge. “If you live for another 
twenty-five years,” asks Indra of Bharadwaja, “what would 
you like to do?” Bharadwaja replies : “I will engage myself in 
the pursuit of knowledge.” And the Manu Smriti states : “He 
only knows his god who devotes all his life to study.” 

Continuous Education by F.W. Taylor, a British priest, 
published a hundred years ago, establishes the role of educa- 
tion as continuous self-culture. 

The education given to the illiterate adult might be 
formally different from the continuing education of the literate 
adult. However, it is rewarding to remember that the training 
given in school or in the university is meaningful only as a 
period preparing the young individual for a life-time of self- 
education. In his Liberal Education in our Modern World, 
R.C. Wallace expresses the view that education comes only with 
mature years and the school and college merely provide the 
necessary incentive for the continuation of education. 

Sir Robert Peers, Professor of Adult Education in 
Nottingham University, seeks to explain this need from very 
contemporary premises. He highlights the phenomenon of 
change, a phenomenon which is manifesting itself aggressively 
in the world of today. With the world in perpetual change, 
wherein the individual is a potential agent of change, 
process of adjustment has to be continuous and not some- 
thing which is limited to the years of one’s formal schooling. 


In other words, education has to spill out of the school, 
unfold through the mature years, 


corrections and the perennial ad 
to his world. 

The UNESCO Committee on Adult Education in its 1965 
report spoke of education permanente. Such life-long educa- 
tion called for an integrated approach. The Teport suggested 
that the necessary integration should be achieved both vertically 


making possible recurrent 
justment of the individual 
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` 


through the duration of life, and horizontally to cover all the 
varied aspects of the lives of individuals and societies. 

The totality of education permanente was emphasised by 
Dr. J.R. Kidd when he spoke to the University of Saskatche- 
wan in 1966. This continuous learning has a beginning in the 
home and in the nursery school. It comprehends all schooling 
for children and youth, it includes higher and adult education 
and covers the educational activities of older men and women. 
In other words, only a small part of education is formal— the 
education an individual receives in his childhood and adole- 
scence from institutions. But by far the larger part lies beyond 
the institutions and beyond the years of youth. This has to 
be informal self-education. 

An eminent British educationist, John Davey, has dis- 
approved of the system of turning out graduates in literature 
and chemical engineering, for example, in the same time and 
the same place, for it assumes that the three year’s work in 
one is somehow equivalent to three year’s work in the other. 
’ Instead of once-for-all package deal of schooling, he feels 
there ought to be a process continuing at intervals and at 
different levels throughout life. 


The Present Practice 


We see in all this a general acceptance of the concept of 
total and continuing education. But ia actual practice, things 
have worked out differently. A practical division of the life 
span into two distinct and unequal periods seems to have 
come in handy. The first stage covering childhood and early 
youth is reserved for formal education considered necessary by 
society. The next stage involves the rest of the individual’s 
life, when as a full member of society engaged in some pro- 
fession, he utilises the skills acquired by him during the 
previous stage. In general practice, four or five years are 
spent in the primary school which just about makes a person 
literate, ten to twelve years in the training of a skilled indus- 
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trial worker, fourteen to fifteen years in moulding a teacher or 
a technician. And to belong to the hi 
become a scientist for instance, one is ex 
sixteen to twenty years of hard study. 


Education is thus equated with intensive intellectual 
work for a specified period of time after which there need be 
no more education. Many of us have joyfully walked out on 
the last day of the examination, Promising ourselves an inde- 
finite holiday. Many of us have left the convocation-hall 
with a diploma in our hands and the hope in our hearts that 
we have now completed our educatio 
something else: work, marriage 
diploma or the degree in effect se 
active education. Thus we eœ 
education to the adult. 

When we complete our formal 
one stage of life comes to a cons 


gher disciplines, to 
pected to go through 


n and must turn to 
» raising a family, etc. The 
ems to seal off the period of 
ducate the child and deny 


education it is true that 
picuous end. But the 


be continuous. We attend class 
tution, cover a syllabus and pass an examination. We think 
that we have completed a course of education. 
is inappropriate and dangerous. 
complete high school, 
danger lies in thinkin 
step in our education, our educ 


process of growth at the age of fourtee 
four years, as the case may be. 


Objectives of Education 


It is generally believed that education is basic to all 
development. John Dewey in his famous book Democracy and 
Education has stated that life is development and that 


developing and growing is life. Translated into educational 
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equivalents, it means that the educational process has no end 
beyond itself, it is its own end, and that the educational 
process is one of continuous reorganisation, reconstruction 
and transformation. 

Education is also considered to be an all-round develop- 
ment of the individual’s personality. In the book Concept of 
Education recently edited by him, R. S. Peters has questioned 
our regarding a man as educated if his knowledge and under- 
standing continue to remain confined to one sphere only. 

Similarly, many people regard education as a preparation 
for life. That is, it has to prepare young people, set them off 
on the path of life, provide them with facts of knowledge and 
truth, and train their intellect and habits for life’s journey. 
Dr. Johnson defined education as “formation of manners 
in youth, the manner of breeding youth”. This definition 
assumes that a man is to play a pre-determined role in a static 
society. It ignores the fact that any one man in his lifetime 
plays many roles and although it may have been a practicable 
concept of education throughout the greater part of human 
history, it is no longer so in a society of which change is more 
characteristic than continuity. We have to re-evaluate such 
definitions today against a staggering rate of change. 


Changes and their Implications 


Technological development, the emancipation of women, 
nationalism and the emerging states, the power-blocs, the 
interdependence of people, and the population explosion 
have quickened history. The individual also makes a contri- 
bution through his struggle to remain an individual, through 
war on poverty, by changing the balance between work 
and leisure and through various forms of protest and 
rebellion. In terms of the universal community, the influencing 
elements may be considered to be the threat of nuclear war- 
fare, disparity between the have and have-not nations, 
struggle between the socialist and other societies, and the 
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necessity of international co-operation. 

The very nature of change around us is different from 
the changes of yester-years. In science and technology, know- 
ledge doubles itself in seven to ten years. The number of scien- 
tists also get doubled in about that time. It is estimated that 
more than half of the totality of scientific findings was obtain- 
ed during the last fifteen years. Ninety percent of all scientists 
in the world’s history are living today. It we take, for exam- 
ple, the discipline of Physics, we will see how against the undis- 
turbed two centuries of the Newtonian laws, for the last sixty 
years, since the enunciation of Einstein’s new formulae, Physics 
has beenin a state of continuous change and development. r 

Technology has added new dimensions to production and 
management. This compels the old hand to acquire new skills 
to adapt himself to new machines and new methods of work, 
and sometimes, even to new vocations. Even everyday skills 
such as those involved in child care, cooking, travel and 
health maintenance are becoming more and more sophisticated. 
The new gadgets and appliances we acquire make it difficult 
for usto escape a certain scientific temperament. They have 
become part of our daily response to situations, so that we 
acquire a rationality in the very process of operating and 
maintaining them. : 

A child of ten will be forty by the end of the century. 
What the level of knowledge and the pattern of life in that 
year will be is difficult to anticipate. Nevertheless, it is a safe 
guess that in thirty years knowledge and its application would 


have aged ten times as much. Therefore, unless this child 
acquires the habit of learning continuously, he may never be 
able to make the adjustments he will 


l be called upon to make 
thirty, forty or fifty years hence, 

The application of science and technology in domestic 
life and in the larger areas of agriculture and industry has 
increased the quantum of leisure. In the West, this increased 
leisure has already become accessible to the masses, but it is 
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still not só in developing countries like India. In more affluent 
societies, the continuing increase in leisure threatens to create 
a vacuum and urgently calls for the promotion of constructive 
and enjoyable leisure activities. Even in India, the life expec- 
tancy has already increased and is likely to increase further. 
An early age of retirement, meagre opportunities for re-empoly- 
ment, increasing use of labour-saving gadgets by housewives, 
farmers and other professional workers, and the decreasing 
birth rate cumulatively tend to increase leisure even here. Lei- 
sure which is not relieved by pleasurable activity can become 
extremely tedious. A continuing process of self-education might 
well be one way of filling this vacuum. 

With all this change, traditions and customs are breaking 
down so fast today that in many countries the transitional 
period has been extremely brief. As a consequence, old values 
disappear before the new ones stabilise, thus creating lack of 
understanding and even clashes between various groups. This 
at times erupts into dissatisfaction, distress and anger, and 
into forms of social unrest like strikes and destruction of pro- 
perty. The continuous education of elders might make it easier 
for them to approach the generation gap with sympathy and 
understanding. 

The various mass media like the newspapers, printed 
popular literature, radio, films and television used for the 
dissemination of information and opinion have their own 
impact in accelerating change. Although in some ways ver 
valuable and useful, the different media of mass communj 
ation have, under commercial pressure, tended to develop. j 
providers of addictive misinformation. They have also faile 
to create a better understanding between the young and the 
Since we have to live with the mass media any way, a corr 
tive to their misuse must be found ; and this can be don 
through the growth of an alert, critical and informed public 


opinion. For the latter growth, a process of life-long self- 
education is essential. 
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Today change is also becoming faster through factors 
like expansion in education and employment, movement of 
population, democratisation of cultural life and, in the case of 
some countries, acceptance of parliamentary democracy. More 
and more ‘countries of Asia and Africa are getting indepen- 
dence. More people in these countries have now the advantage 
of school and higher education. In many families, the facility of 
education has become available for the firsttime. Although 
the scales are generally weighted against the children of poor 
parents, yet the chances of higher education for the poor but 
able children are continuously increasing. Because of the 
development programmes, the proportion of clerical, adminis- 
trative, technical and professional workers in the population is 
also increasing. 

Similarly, there is a movement of population all over the 
world, from rural to urban areas, from region to region within 
the same country, and even from one country to another. The 
population which has moved tends to leave behind many of 
the old habits and traditions and thus secures better adjustment 
in the new environment. An excellent example of this adjust- 
ment is to be found in the immigrant population of Australia. 

The participation of the common man in the wider 
cultural life has loosened the cohesionin the composition of 
the intelligentsia; and this loosening has been specially heigh- 
tened in countries like India through the provision of personal 
freedom and the concept of equal rights and equal oppor- 
tunities. The participation of the common man in the delibera- 
tive and the decision-making processes has given a massive 
support to the forces in favour of change. 

Thus, looking around us, we see how the contemporary 
environment makes life-long education inescapable. We cannot 
allow ourselyes to be overtaken unawares : this might very 
well happen if we do not act fast enough. The stone age is 
understood to have lasted five million years, the bronze age 
fifty thousand years, the iron age five thousand years and the 
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industrial age five hundred years. The atomic age is already 
fifty years and the space age ten yearsold. Further, the 
change in the rate at which we move from idea to application 
is almost instantaneous. Photography took a hundred and 
twelve years to be translated from an idea into a commercially 
applied reality. The telephone took fifty-six years, the radio 
thirty-five years, the radar fifteen years and the transistor five 
years. Laser rays took only ten months. In other words, change 
has gathered incredible momentum. It is but a truism to say 
that we have to keep up with this change. Change appears to 
be the only permanent thing left now in the material world. 


Evolution of Society 


The evolution of our society can be presented in 
many ways. From the point of view of economic growth and 
structure it is possible to distinguish three types of societies : 
pre-industrial, industrial, and post-industrial. In the pre- 
industrial society, 80 to 90 percent of the work-force is engaged 
in primary or agricultural industry, 10 to 15 percent in 
secondary or manufacturing industry, and 2 to 5 percent in 
tertiary or service industry. In the industrial society, these 
percentages change to 20-30, 40-60, and 15-25 respectively; 
and 5 to 15 percent belong to a new sector called quarternary 
or scientific and technological sector. In the post-indus- 
trial society, of which the prototypes today are the U. S. A. 
and the U.S.S.R., the corresponding percentages will roughly 
be 5-10, 20-30, 40-60 and 20-35. 

There is no society on the surface of the earth which is 
not undergoing a continuous process of development and 
change. In pre-industrial societies, the growth is slower than 
in fully industrialized ones, because the skills employed are 
poor and the people are poorly fed and poorly educated. There 
are political factors, too, contributing to the maladministration 
of the community’s affairs, but a consciousness of these factors 
can help reduce their severity, if not altogether eliminate them. 
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Periods of gestation can also be cut short considerably. 

We in India are mid-way between pre-industrial and 
industrial society, destined, hopefully, to go industrial in about 
two decades. Our villages are placid yet. The rural life, root- 
ed in centuries-old customs and traditions, appears to go on 
in a routine manner without change. But the fact is that the 
village changes slower than the town, and beneath all the 
placidity and tradition, decisive changes are taking place. 
Change could come about either spontaneously or could be 
induced and directed by agencies like adult education and 
extension services, trade unions and co-operatives. 


Implications of Life-long Education* 


Complete education of every citizen was not achieved 
even in the past when societies were static and when the 
tasks in life and the problems followed predictable patterns, 
and the terminal view of education seemed apparently ade- 
quate since it provided the limited foundation and tempo 
required to perform jobs. If this was so, it is even more 
conceivable that in a fast changing society which conforms to 
no predictions, a terminal education can never be satisfactory. 
So, a workable alternative is to concentrate on school educa- 
tion and provide for the best development of each child, to 
let him enter the world of work, and tocreate avenues through 
which he can go on learning and growing according to his 
personal or professional needs on a life-long basis. 

When we study history we feel that it were better if some 
of the kings had been more educated and had more enlighten- 
ment, Similarly, in democracies and other forms of government 
further education of the policy-maker, the politician and the 
top-executive appears to be as necessary as that of the ordinary 
workers. Professor M.N. Srinivas'of Delhi University, giving 
an interview on Indian education and the prime need for deve- 
* Also see Appendix A. 
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lopment, growth and change, recommended the establishment 
of a school for the Members of Parliament. “I want every 
political party, starting with the Congress,” said Professor 
Srinivas, “to run intensive educational programmes.’’* He 
wanted a lot of well-informed public discussion on various 
matters and better use of the different information media. 

If education is to be life-long, it must be planned on 
that basis. Education, like work, must become a social obli- 
gation. This will establish the much wanted link, for ins- 
tance, between industry and education. It will bea bridge 
for the growth of late developers and for those.who are in 
need of it. It will provide a channel for feed-back from 
modern industrial society to education. It will educate citi- 
zens to fit themselves better to a successful industrial society. 
That is, it will train them for the responsibilities in leadership, 
to function in groups rather than as individuals, to develop 
result-mindedness, and to be guided by a scientific attitude 
rather than by any hunch. 

Continuing education is specially important for a deve- 
loping country like India. A developing country is required 
to put in strenuous efforts to do better and to produce more 
with the same machinery. It does not have the resources to 
replace old machines by new ones. The only thing it can do 
is to provide for better trained manpower. This is possible 
through life-long education. ¢ 

Life-long education reaches out to all life. There is no 
aspect of life—family, school, college, place of work, market, 
hospital, club or cinema, where the effort to learn and deve- 
lop the individual further is not possible. Needless to say, 
knowledge is not confined to books. Careful observation, 
thinking and analysis, the company of knowledgeable persons, 
consultation, and discussion are also important modes of 
learning and sources of information. 


eh AS EE 
* The Times of India Magazine, New Delhi, January 12, 1969, 
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In India, the concept of life-long education appears to 
be somewhat against our grain to-day mainly because of two 
considerations : the importance of a university degree and 
the struggle between the generalist and the specialist. The 
possession of a university degree isso important for employ- 
ment, for marriage (particularly of girls) and for social pres- 
tige that most boys and girls wish to obtain it. Neither are all 
of them mentally equipped to take full advantage of higher 
education nor do the universities and colleges have enough 
seats for them, As regards the Struggle, the generalist (i.e. 
the I.C.S. or his post-independence Successor, the IAS) isa 
gifted person. In spite of his talent and experience, he should 
not be expected to take the most befitting decisions in many 
technical fields of development in which the Government has 
to enter, and shoulder responsibility for which he is not well- 
equipped; because these are the jobs meant for the specialist. 

One feasible solution to the first problem is to throw all 
jobs open after the school-leaving’ stage and to build up the 
higher personnel through a scheme of life-long education. As 
regards the generalist and the Specialist, it must be conceded 
that both are needed. A solution to reduce the struggle lies in 
both adopting the policy of life-long education : the genera- 
list acquiring knowledge about the Particular technical field 
he is working in and the specialist about the human behavi- 
our, the principles of general administrati 
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them. According to J.L.J. Wilson, Director of the Department 
of Adult Education in the Australian National University, 
Canberra, the more complex the institutions of modern society 
become in their relationship to one another and within each 
other, the more pressing becomes the need for men to obtain 
an advanced liberal education which will straddle the two 
cultures. Citing the authority of Sir Eric Ashby, Wilson says 
that a degree obtained twenty years ago has a very limited 
validity to-day, because in twenty years the foundations of that 
degree would have been rendered meagre by the advance of 
knowledge. Those graduating to-day will still be in employ- 
ment in the year 2000 A.D. but long before then, their degrees 
and diplomas will have become obsolete unless there is sus- 
tained massive re-education at least in the sciences, technolo- 
gies and social sciences. 

The humanities do not become obsolete in this fashion 
but all the same men engaged in these disciplines could make 
do with a better understanding of the changing technological 
environment so that they have a truer understanding of their 
own value and their application. 

The Indian Education Commission under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. D.S. Kothari stated that it is well recognised that 
a modern system of education does not merely provide wide- 
spread full time education of different types and at different 
levels but also includes a wide range of courses and forms of 
instruction which the adult outside the full-time school sys- 
tem needs for his professional, social and other interests. 
“Thus conceived,” says its report, “continuing education 
becomes a growing and harvest for which formal schooling is 
only the planting and cultivation...... It is no wonder that in 
advanced societies adult education tends to become the fastest 
growing segment of education.” 


Retrospect 
The developing countries, for which life-long education 
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isin a way more significant, have some practical difficulties 
in putting the idea into practice. These countries have to 
work within two parameters. The common man in these 
countries has to struggle continuously for a bare living. He 
has to face unemployment, his income is low, and his ex- 
penditure is increasing every year. These conditions do not 
particularly help the pursuit of life-long education. However, 
one does not have to abandon optimism ; the economic hurd- 
les in the way of life-long education are being reduced and 
will ultimately be removed. 

The developing countries will also have to get acquaint- 
ed with a slightly different concept of leisure. Leisure, tradi- 
tionally, has been understood as an escape from work ; in 
other words, as a form of idleness. But idleness is one of the 
factors leading to under-development in most of the tropical 
countries as well as some of the other economically backward 
countries. This is the other parameter referred to earlier. 
Leisure becomes enjoyable after a spell of hard work, which 
means that leisure is not the negation of work but is dependent 
on work itself for its fulfilment. A change of work also can 
relax. As we develop and as our people are fed better, bred 
healthier and as their social awareness becomes heightened, it 
is likely that their attitudes to leisure will change. - There 
may not be the present resistance to hard work. 

Most employers in countries like Indi 
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expansion and improvement in its quality.. In India, nearly 
three per cent of the gross national product is already being 
spent on institutionalised education and it is difficult for the 
State to find more funds. This is the case with most develop- 
ing countries. Ifthe policy of life-long education is imple- 
mented, it should be possible to find the additional funds for 
universities by a re-distribution of the existing expenditure 
on education, for a good part of it will be borne by the 
employers themselves. 


Looking Ahead 


Matching our preparedness with change in the imme- 

diate future might merely be the precondition for achieving a 
just and happy society. But soon it is to become a terrifying 
need. For, by the end of the century the human race might 
number six thousand million, and, feeding and multiplying 
faster than ever before, in another fifty years swell to the des- 
perate figure of seventeen thousand million. This number 
means extinction on a small planet with depleted resources. 
But the futurologist will not take even extinction lying down. 
He sees man fighting a hundred battles, tapping fabulous 
energy sources, transplanting organs, even electronic organs, 
desalinating seawater, chemically stimulating growth, mining 
the sea bed, creating cybernetic fantasies, putting androids to 
work, changing personalities with drugs, and prospecting on 
other planets. On these will depend human survival. 

Thus we are entering a world where no one knows what 
tomorrow will be like for him. And so we must equip ourselves 
everyday, in every way, and at each moment of life to become 
the master of our fate and the captain of our destiny. The 
alternative may be failure, frustration, poverty and destruction, 
for ‘only the fittest can survive’. When we talk-of life: : 
education, we define our first timid steps, but we \diso 1N 

2 ` OPT ae GAN 
ahead to this battle for survival, and to the téaching of indi 2o 
duals, over the generations, to equip themselves for the battle. \ 7 


Chapter 
Two 


Dimensions of Adult Education 


Adult Education in India 


It began as voluntary, patriotic effort: the masses who 
were deprived of formal schooling had to be awakened if the 
nation was to be awakened. With Independence, adult educa- 
tion ceased to bea matter of just voluntary effort; it was 
included as a regular component of the educational system, 
within the framework of the Ministry of Education, At the 
14th and the 15th meetings of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education held in 1945 and 1949, adult education was 
redefined as ‘social education’, thus infusing it with a demo- 
cratic content. 

The State Governments and other agencies embarked upon 
a variety of programmes to give concrete shape to the concept 
of social education. These programmes were amplified and 
implemented along more systematic lines during the first three 
Five-Year Plans from 1951 to 1966. The main responsibility 
devolved on the State Governments since education was a 
State subject. But voluntary organizations have been at work 
in every State. A few of these organizations like the Indian, 
Adult Education Association, the State Adult Education 
Council of Mysore, the City Social Education Committee of 
Bombay, the Social Service League of West Bengal, the Literacy 
House of Lucknow, the Andhra Mahila Sabha of Hyderabad 
and the Seva Mandir of Udaipur have attained national stature. 
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The Union Ministry of Education gave funds to selected 
voluntary organisations for implementing, through the State 
Governments, experimental pilot projects for adult literacy. 
The Ministry also attempted to collect and disseminate infor- 
mation regarding the programmes of social education in diffe- 
rent parts of the country. Until recently, the Ministry of 
Community Development also provided funds for promoting 
basic literacy and social education. The Ministry of Defence 
has an adult education and literacy programme for the soldiers. 
The Central Social Welfare Board and the Coal Mines Welfare 
Organization of the Central Ministry of Labour and Employ- 
ment have their own programmes. 

The social education programmes have included the 
establishment of libraries and Janata (People’s) colleges, provi- 
ding recreational facilities, holding exhibitions, organizing 
radio groups, running youth and community centres and 
women’s welfare projects. Social Education Organizers’ 
Training Centres were set up in different parts of the country, 
and a vigorous campaign launched for the production of 
literature and audio-visual aids for neo-literates. Among the 
literacy drives organised by the State Governments, the Gram 
Shikshan Mohim scheme of Maharashtra and the Mobile 
Caravan Units of Delhi were a considerable success. 

The Union Ministry of Education set up the National 
Fundamental Education Centre to provide training facilities 
to key personnel in the field of social education and to 
organise necessary investigations and research. The Centre has 
now become a constituent unit of the National Council for , 
Educational Research and Training and has been renamed the 
Department of Adult Education of the Council. The Ministry 
of Education also helped in the setting up of an Institute of 
Library Science in the Delhi University to meet the need for 
more trained librarians to man the increasing number of 
libraries being established under programmes of social educa- 
tion. Among other projects undertaken by the Central Govern- 
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ment during the past three Plans, we may mention the Workers 
Social Education Institutes at Indore and Nagpur and the 
Polyvalent Centre in Bombay. 

Since 1954, the Ministry has been organising national 
prize competitions to encourage writers and publishers to 
produce books for neo-literates. Nearly five hundred and 
fifty such books have so far been published in different Indian 
languages and distributed all over the country.* 

There was also the simultaneous job of drawing more 
children to the schools. Children of illiterate parents tend 
to lag behind in studies, contribute much to wastage and stag- 
nation in education, and lapse more easily into illiteracy. 
The detrimental effects of an illiterate home and unfavourable 
environment begin in the very formative pre-school years. 
Illiterate parents are usually less inclined to enrol their 
children in school or to keep them there long enough for 
permanent literacy. 

The need to remove the social slur of illiteracy was consi- 
dered no less urgent than the provision of universal and free 
elementary education, although the latter was included among 
the fundamental rights given to every Indian citizen in the 
Constitution of India. It is laid down that “the State shall 
endeavour to provide within a period of ten years from the 
commencement of this Constitution, free and compulsory 
education for all children until they complete the age of 14 
years”. It was felt that while social education could have 
an immediate impact on development, an increase in primary 

„ school enrolment could only have a delayed effect. 


Low Literacy 
There has been unprecedented expansion in educational 


* Foran account of this scheme since 1954, see “Prize Competitions 


of Books for Neo-literates and New Reading Public” published by 
the Ministry of Education and Youth Services, Government of India 
1969. i 
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facilities at almost all levels since Independence, but the 
growth of literacy itself has by no means been impressive. The 
target of universal literacy has eluded us. The overall per- 
centage of literacy has, during the decade 1951-1961, increased 
from 17 to 24. Even in 1970 it might not be more than 35 
per cent.* In urban areas, the percentage increased from 
34,6 in 1951 to 47 in 1961, but in rural areas, during the same 
period, it only increased from 12.1 to 19. There is also 
considerable imbalance from region to region: in 1961, 
literacy ranged from 52.7 per cent in Delhi to 1.8 per cent 
in N.E.F.A. According to the census figures of 1961, the 
percentages of illiteracy in the age-groups 10-14, 15-19, 20-24. 
25-44, 45-59, and 60 and above were 57.7, 61.6, 66.4, 72.8, 
and 83.3, respectively. The percentage of literacy among 
women during the same decade registered a comparatively 
smaller increase from 7.9 to. 12.8 per cent. Illiteracy in 
actual human numbers rose by 36 million between 1951 and 
1961, and by another 20 million between 1961 and 1969. 
Today, there are more than 350 million of illiterates in the 
country, of whom about 150 million belong to the age-group 
15-44, which constitutes the effective work force. 

What is the reason for this very slow increase in literacy? 
Except in the earlier part of the post-independence period, 
adult education has remained a marginal activity in the total 
programme of the Ministries of Education and Community 
Development. At the outset, the adult educators were pre- 
occupied with literacy to the exclusion of other forms of 
education. This did not meet the just and pressing claim of 
children for facilities of schooling, and adult education itself 
gradually became more of a remedial measure aimed against 
the lack of formal education. 

The Indian Education Commission of 1966 makes note 
of the many occasions during the last three decades when 


*It is 29.4 per cent according to 1971 census estimates. 
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literacy drives were launched. Butall these were destined sooner 
or later to peter out into apathy. The reasons were many. 
The primary problem was, of course, a constantly exploding 
population which is outstripping all efforts to liquidate illite- 
racy on a large scale. No less important is the problem of lack of 
motivation of the adult himself. Taking literacy to hundreds 
of millions of adult men and women involves a herculean 
organization. And then the gross poverty of our villagers 
makes any appeal for literacy almost an irritant. Coupled 
with this poverty is the traditional acceptance of one’s lot. 
Many adults, when approached by the literacy organizer to 
join the classes, would say, “Kindly leave me alone, you may 
look after my childrenand provide them with goodeducation”’. 
In a developing country like India, there is also the danger of 
practical and immediate projects of development gaining 
preponderance over a less apparent issue like adult education. 
Even within the field of education, adult education has of 
late tended to assume a low Priority because of competing 


claims by institutional sectors of professional, technical and 
general education. 


Comparison with Other Countries 


M. De Clerck, Regional Advisor on Adult Education, 
UNESCO Regional Office for Education in Asia at Bangkok, 
thinks that the region’s literacy effort is a losing battle.* The 
complex nature of illiteracy is not understood here, and the 
cultivation of literacy as an end in itself, divorced from 
the economic, social and psychological contexts, has led to 
unhappy results. Economists and social reformers have often 
referred to the historical experience of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Germany and the United States of America. In these 
countries, a remarkably high rate of literacy was attained 


*“Adult Education for a Changing World”, ASPBE Journal, 
Volume III, February 1969, p.17. 
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early in the nineteenth century, which considerably helped 
rapid industrialisation and the modernization of agriculture: 

Commenting on these developments of the past, Gunnar 
Myrdal* holds the view that initial conditions in South Asia 
are so different that few conclusions can be drawn from an 
analogy with the West. He goes on to say that still less 
reliable information about the role of literacy in development 
can be gathered from studies of the present levels of literacy 
and development in different countries. Advances in literacy 
and advances in economic development are obviously inter- 
connected. But Myrdal feels that in the total absence of any 
intensive research in the value of literacy for development, the 
argument must be cast for the time being in general and 
common-sense terms. In our times, a large number of 
countries have acquired independence and political power has 
passed, in varying degrees, to the common man. All these 
emergent countries have launched efforts to abolish illiteracy. 
But these have not met with the kind of success achieved by 
countries of the West in the nineteenth century. The USSR 
is the only exception. Illiteracy in this country was abolished 
in a period of twenty-three years after the Revolution. But 
the Russian situation is unique and, in any case, vastly 
different from the Indian. (See Appendix B). 


Importance of Literacy Rediscovered 

The concept of adult education was widened into Social 
Education in India and into Fundamental Education by 
UNESCO, because ‘mechanical literacy’ did not motivate 
the illiterate adult. Literacy could not be an end in itself, it 
has to be a means to growth and development. Literacy 
should, therefore, be imparted in relation to something of 
sufficiently practical importance. Social education looks 


*Asian Drama—An Enquiry into the Poverty of Nations, Volume 
III, Allen Lane, The Penguin Press, London, 1968, p.197., 
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more attractive and is likely to produce results because it 
comprises literacy, health education, recreation, training in 
citizenship and guidance in improving economic efficiency. In 
India, social education has generally been absorbed into the 
community development programme where the main emphasis 
has been on agricultural extension and on other efforts for 
raising agricultural production and saving the scarce foreign 
exchange spent on importing food. 


Nevertheless, there isno denying the fact that illiteracy 
isa very important factor in under-development. There is 
still a consensus of opinion that literacy has a vital bearing 
on economic development in general and on the progress of 
education in particular. The Indian Education Commission 
observed in 1966: “In the Indian context, 70% of the people 
are unable to read and write and, naturally, liquidation of 
illiteracy becomes a matter of immediate national concern”. 
Similarly, the Resolution on National Policy on Education, 
issued by the Government of India in July 1969, emphasized 
the need and urgency for the eradication of illiteracy : “The 
liquidation of mass illiteracy is necessary not only for promot- 
ing participation in the working of democratic institutions 
and for accelerating programmes of production especially in 
agriculture, but also for quickening the tempo of national 
development in general.” There is, therefore, an increasing 
realization that “ʻa programme of adult education and adult 


literacy should take a front place in any programme for eco- 
nomic and social development”. 


The 1964 General Conference of UNESCO, where most 
governments of the world were represented by their Ministers 
of Education or other high ranking officials concerned with 
adult education, resolved that they were convinced that 
the eradication of mass illiteracy was one of the most impor- 
tant problems facing the world today, illiteracy was a 
grave obstacle to social and economic development and hence 
the extension of literacy was a pre-requisite for the successful 
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implementation of national plans for economic and social 
development. 

Similarly, at the World Conference of Education Minis- 
ters on Eradication of Illiteracy organized by UNESCO at 
Teheran in September 1965, the need was recognized for a 
grand strategy for adult literacy. The Conference called on 
governments to make adult education an integral part of 
their general plans for education, and stressed the need for 
raising the level of literacy in order to serve the developmen- 
tal requirements of a country, and observed that literacy 
campaigns should be given much wider scope than heretofore. 

But Myrdal notes that in the post-war era in South Asia 
there has been a tendency to deprecate the importance of 
literacy as a goal of educational reform. The ‘wisdom’ of 
the illiterate peasant and worker has been romanticised. 
While this has not ruined plans to broaden basic elementary 
education for children, in most of the South Asian countries 
it certainly has dampened literacy campaigns for adults. 

The enormity of the problem in countries like India calls 
for amore intense sanction—a political commitment to adult 
education. Otherwise, we will haye to reconcile ourselves to a 
slow and generally frustrating pace of progress. Social edu- 
cation, to make matters worse, is an expensive affair and its 
results cannot always be measured in quantitative terms. 


Functional Literacy 


Functional literacy may, however, have better chances 
of success ; and it may yield better results. In the meantime, 
elementary education may be expanded at a fast rate so that 
in about a generation’s time most of the adult workers will 
automatically be literate. 

Functional literacy is literacy in the context of a specific 
function of the illiterate adult or a group of adults like 
farmers, industrial workers, members of cooperatives, fisher- 
men, railway coolies, unskilled labourers, etc. Functional 
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literacy ought to include ‘arithmetic literacy’ in addition to 
‘general literacy’. The ability not only to read and write, but 
also to do simple arithmetical operations of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division will help these people to 
build confident relationships in their fields of work—in agri- 
culture, industry or commerce, or in cooperatives and trade 
unions. Besides, teaching of the ten numerals from 0 to 9 is 
simpler and less time-consuming than teaching the 25 or 30 or 
40 alphabets of the language in which the adult is to be made 
literate. 

Myrdal has made out a good case for functional literacy 
and literacy. He says that persons who can read and under- 
stand drafts and directives make better industrial workers than 
those who cannot. Farmers who can perform simple compu- 
tations and can read newspapers and pamphlets are more 
Progressive cultivators than those not so equipped. The 
various efforts to organise local planning and self-government 
and to make the co-operative movement effective are dependent 
for their success on considerable diffusion: of functional 
literacy. Modern technology in government and administra- 
tion, as well as in agriculture and industry, is continually 
increasing the need for a high degree of literacy among the 
people. According to Myrdal, literacy cannot be the entire 
purpose of education even at the elementary level, but all the 
other elements in the complex of changes to be accomplished 
by education are related to literacy though not in a simple 
and direct way. 

The programme of functional literacy .gives greater 


promise, because here literacy is linked with the individual’s 
work and profession. 


It provides an appropriate motivation 
to the adult: he can h 


c l imself measure the result of his newly 
acquired literacy by t 


l ac he increase in his produce and income, 
and by his ability to protect himself against being cheated in 


his dealings with others. The Organization of functional 
literacy may prove to be relatively more difficult, though, 
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because the educational worker and the other functionaries 
looking after the specific functions of the illiterate adult must 
collaborate before a successful programme can be organised. 

Such a programme was the ‘Kisan Saksharata Yojna’ 
launched by the Union Education Ministry in 1968 for Indian 
farmers. This programme is meant to educate the farmer in 
the use of high-yield seeds, better manure and sophisticated 
implements. The programme provides for a preliminary six- 
month literacy course, to be followed by another of the same 
duration. It is an integral part of a joint programme 
sponsored by three agencies at the international level—United 
Nations Development Fund, Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion and UNESCO, and three Ministries of the Government of 
India : Education and Youth Services, Food and Agriculture, 
and Information and Broadcasting. For the first time a 
literacy’ drive has been linked directly with a high priority 
production programme, stressing the role of literacy as an 
essential input in economic development, and of functional 
literacy as a new dimension in adult literacy. 

Functional literacy, like adult education, covers only 
the illiterate population, which still leaves us with the growing 
population of neo-literate, semi-literate, literate, and educated 
adults. Literates and the educated require re-education to 
meet the changing needs of society. India has experimented 
with Adult Schools and Janata Colleges for neo-literates and 
semi-literates, but these have achieved only limited success. 
Whatever the technique adopted, the success of the endeavour 
will depend no less on saving persons from relapsing into 
illiteracy than in making them literate. 


Mass Media 

One of the most powerful agencies for educating the 
youth and the adults alike is the complex of mass media: 
posters, wall-charts, films, radio, newspapers, low-cost 
publications, television and satellite communication. Some of 
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these media of mass communication can be effectively used 
for giving information, knowledge and enlightenment to the 
illiterate and semi-literate as well as to the educated popula- 
tion of adults. Some others are potential means for saving the 
literate population from a relapse back into illiteracy. I 
think that in the context of the difficulties faced at present by 
the traditional programme of literacy, the various mass media 
must be given the same importance and priority in education 
as the regular schools and colleges. 

But the proper use of mass media for purposes of adult 
education is not easy. For obtaining the best result, a cons- 
cious, deliberate and psychologically well planned use of 
these media will have to be organised. While mass education 
and information through radio, documentary film and televi- 
sion in many countries have attained staggering dimensions, 
adult education through these media in this country has so far 
not succeeded because of poor quality. Its success has been 
greater in schools and colleges because there it has a captive 
audience. In adult education, the audience is voluntary ; 
adults will not assemble and remain at a place unless the fare 
offered is of a very high quality. 

The feature film is another medium whose potentials 
have not been fully exploited. Its influence is pervasive. But 
as the Round Table Conference on Life-Long Integrated 
Education organized by the Indian Adult Education Associa- 
tion observed : “It is not always wholesome entertainment. 
It often leads to a distortion of values, both aesthetic and 
behavioural.” Often this is because those who determine the 
programme, content and approach of the media of feature films, 
are themselves without the leisure or Opportunity to be educa- 
ted. Many of them maintain the disruptive position that they 
have no responsibility towards the education of people. This 
appears to be equally true, in a lesser degree, even of 
government controlled media like the radio. Despite attempts 
to improve the contents of the programmes and to give them 
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broader educational objective, little attention has been paid, 
until recently, to the organization of the end-use of these pro- 
grammes. Without such end-use, the mere dissemination 
of the programmes has limited value. While emphasizing 
adult education for democracy, L. N. Singhvi has also stated 
that the utilization of the media of mass communication for 
adult education will have limited impact in India because the 
programmes have not been accorded the priority that they 
deserve and because these programmes are not projected 
in a sufficiently interesting and imaginative manner.* 

The UNESCO has recommended that for every hundred 
persons in any country, there should be at least ten copies of 
daily newspapers, five radio sets, two cinema-seats and two 
television receivers. Against this, according to the data last 
compiled, we in India had for every hundred inhabitants 
0.7 daily newspapers in 1953, which rose to’ 1.1 in 1960. 
In 1959, the number of periodicals was 0.1. The number of 
radio receivers in 1950 was 0.1 and in 1960, 0.5; and in 
1958-59 each person saw 3.6 cinema shows a year. The 
television is only now making its appearance. 


Public Libraries 

A well-organised and effectively functioning network of 
public libraries will go a long way to provide educative and 
entertaining literature to the growing number of the neo- 
reading public and to protect the neo-literates from relapses 
into illiteracy. The programme of such a national system of 
public libraries was taken upin India during the Second Five 
Year Plan. It visualised the establishment of a State Public 
Library at the apex in every State, located generally in the 
State capital, with district and branch libraries in other towns 
linked to a network of rural libraries. The rural library was 
located in the Community Centre, the Panchayat Ghar, or 


* Indian Journal of Adult Education, Volume XXX, No. (1), January 
1969, pp 9-15. 
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the village school. Mobile library vans operated in certain 
areas; and where the terrain made it difficult for the vans, the 
circulating libraries assumed the form of books packed 
in boxes and transported manually. 

To equip the public libraries with appropriate literature 
and to feed them on a continuous basis, there should be a big 
programme to produce books, pamphlets, bulletins, encyclo- 
paedias, dictionaries and other literature in all the regional 
languages. In order to make them low-priced, they may have 
to be subsidized, at least in the beginning, when the prices may 
be high because of small print orders. To provide incentives 
to improve the quality of this literature, competitions may be 
held and prizes awarded tothe best manuscripts. The value 
of such prizes should be sufficiently high to attract the best 
authors in the country to participate in the competition. 


Correspondence Courses 


Yet another vehicle of continuing adult education is 
correspondence. The Indian Education Commission calls it 
the ‘Own-time’ system. The adult population scattered all over 
the country, including places far away from the towns and 
cities, as well as those located in hilly and isolated areas, can 
all be reached by correspondence, provided there is a depend- 
able mail service. 

Such courses have been tried for long and with success 
in many countries such as Australia, Japan, Sweden, the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. 

In India, the system of correspondence courses was 
introduced for the first time in Delhi University for studies 
leading to the first university degree in the Humanities and 
in Commerce. For this purpose, the jurisdiction of the 
University was extended to cover the whole country. The 
system proved successful. As a consequence, the University has 
now introduced the same system for the B.Sc, degree as well. 
It has also proposed to make the facility of correspondence 
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courses available for post-graduate degrees in certain subjects. 
Following the experience of the Delhi University, the 
Rajasthan University and the Punjabi University have 
introduced first degree courses through correspondence in 
Hindi and Punjabi respectively. The Mysore University has 
introduced similar courses through the Kannada language. 
In addition to these, an experiment of establishing a higher 
secondary school through correspondence, called Pattrachar 
Vidyalaya, open to the whole country, has also been recently 
tried through the Directorate of Education, Delhi. The 
Kendriya Hindi Nideshalaya (Central Hindi Directorate) of the 
Union Education Ministry has launched a scheme of teaching 
Hindi asa second language through correspondence. Many per- 
sons in India and abroad have joined the course. The Central 
Institute of Education at Delhi and the four Regional Col- 
leges of Education at Ajmer, Bhopal, Bhubaneshwar and 
Mysore have introduced a degree course in teacher-education 
through correspondence. All these have commenced well. 

Correspondence courses avoid usual overheads, and as 
such, will be of use to a country like India where resources 
are scarce. It should also be used for a greater variety of 
courses, not necessarily leading to university degrees. 
These may, for example, relate to gardening, farm-practices, 
soil management, use of fertilizer, horticulture, piggery, 
poultry farming, house construction, care of children, nutrition, 
nursing, painting, music, languages, history and culture so 
that a more heterogenous population of adult men and women 
can be benefited. 

_ There are several factors contributing to the success of 
correspondence courses. Firstly, the lessons are written by 
the best teachers or authorities on the subject. Secondly, 
those who join a correspondence system have already felt the 
need for such a course; they are, therefore, intensely motiva- 
ted to receive the lessons. Thirdly, the system provides for 
the return, by the pupil, of the assignments of the exercises 
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which are then corrected in detail for his benefit. Thus he 
acquires experience in writing out answers to questions and 
this practice helps him considerably in the existing system of 
examinations. In the first combined batch of examinees in 


Delhi University it was a correpondence student who topped 
the list of successful candidates. 


Part-time Courses 


Yet another direction in which adult education has to be 
developed is the provision of part-time or condensed courses. 
There are perhaps two categories of persons who can benefit 
most from such courses. The adolescent boys and girls (and 
men and women) who leave their schools at an early age can 
be offered such courses and prepared for an appropriate public 
examination. They can then be trained further to become 
qualified teachers, nurses, mid-wives, craftsmen, laboratory 
assistants, social workers, etc. In the case of partially 
educated and unmarried or neglected women, or widows, such 
courses can be a boon, apart from solving an important social 
problem. 

Many students, specially in rural areas, drop out of 
schools after one or two or three years of study. These have 
not received education long enough for permanent literacy. 
Some of them are, by nature, late developers, and in some 
others a desire for further education may grow later in life. 
For all such adults, suitable part-time courses can be organised 
and once they pass any recognised public examination, further 
opportunities for education are open to them. They 
can even go in for formal higher education in colleges if they 
so desire. One special advantage of part-time education is 
that it can be organized to fully suit the convenience of the 
pupils—afternoon for women and evening or night for men. 
The frequency of such classes can also be adjusted to the 
pressure of agricultural work of the rural population. It is 
further an advantage that the pupils, because of their 
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maturer level, can cover the courses in a shorter time. 


Other Institutions 


Similarly, evening and morning institutions or classes 
in existing institutions can be organised to benefit persons 
who are employed. Such institutions and classes are, therefore, 
more relevant to towns and cities or other centres of large scale 
employment. These courses also do not need funds sunk in 
buildings, furniture and other physical facilities. Instead, the 
premises of existing institutions can be utilised. Corres- 
pondence courses and part-time or short courses can establish 
a parallel system of education for working adults. 

There are other institutions and organisations like 
museums, art galleries, exhibitions, zoos, acquariums, study 
circles, extension lectures, seminars, discussion clubs, readers’ 
advisory services, and reference centres, which can well be 
developed and used as potential agencies for the education of 
adults and others. These agencies have their value, more so 
because of their informal character. 


Organization and Participation 


The responsibility for creating this environment for 
education rests upon a larger number of bodies. These include 
professional associations, owners of commercial and industrial 
houses, banks, insurance companies, municipalities and other 
local bodies, cooperatives, trade unions, universities and other 
educational institutions, and\government departments. The 
employers have the responsibility of encouraging efforts for 
further education of their employees by actively supporting 
the proposals, giving leave, adjusting working hours, and 
rewarding acquisition of further training or knowledge. 

_ The adult learner, as we have seen, is by and large a 
mature and purposeful learner. He brings in a fund of 
experience which he is able to relate to new experience, and 
has specific plans of applying his newly acquired knowledge. 
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The State and other independent agencies, who provide these 
facilities, will find it as challenging as it is rewarding. Much 
will depend, however, on motivation from within, on the 
initial foundations of intellectual curiosity. And this is 
influenced by a whole complex of factors, including the 
operating educational system in the country. 


Reconstruction of Education 


WE have seen how even the best educational system, if 
it is not constantly brought up-to-date, becomes obsolescent. 
Developing societies can afford this situation much less than 
the industrially advanced ones. That is why when a poor 
country tries to copy the current educational system of an 
advanced neighbour, it often spends the money it can ill afford 
on a system already out of date elsewhere. Many: among the 
developing countries have to start their educational systems 
almost from scratch. They are, therefore, in an advanta- 
geous position to create new educational models for the world 
. of tomorrow. 

Educational Heritage 

The first task of any educational system is to develop in 
the pupils a keenness to acquire more knowledge. This 
keenness is often blunted today by parents and others in the 
community before the child goes to school, and blunted again 
by his teachers at school and by the system itself. Dr. 
Malcolm S. Adiseshiah has observed* that the vital meaning of 


*Presidential Address given at the Annual Conferep e Indiar 
ine Association held at Pondicherry, I iy DESEAN 4 
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rebuffed and told to ask no questions. Now comes a slow but 
deadly change to quiescence, when the child refuses to be 
curious, refuses to learn. This kind of child who asks noth- 
ing, and consequently learns little, is held up as the ideal. 
The process of suppression is subtly carried over to the next 
stages of institutional education. Degrees become hollow, 
and the students become dispirited, malcontented and have 
then to be taken care of by the law. ; 

Time is another serious factor we have to take into 
account here. In India, for instance, a person’s educational 
career generally ends at an age which may range from 14 to 
24 years. The average expectation of life in India at present 
is 55 years, and the age of retirement ranges from 55 to 58 
years for civil servants, 60-65 years for teachers, and 70 to 
80 years (or more) for businessmen, lawyers, doctors, politi- 
cians and farmers. This means that the knowledge which an 
individual acquires during his career as a student must serve 
him for the remaining 40 to 50 years of his life, a position 
viable once upon a time but no more so in-the fast changing 
society of today. i 

Even more disastrous is the fact that the knowledge, 
based onan outdated body of facts, is imparted by teachers 
whose education is older than those facts by another twenty 
years. Since the knowledge is to serve the pupils for about 
50 years more, it creates a gap of about 70 years in the know- 
ledge needed and that possessed by the teacher. The world 
which our teachers know is going; it has gone. The society in 
which they were born is changing; it has changed. And 
what is more, the passage of time is completely relentless and 
unpredictable. Our educational legacy has built a system 
which mostly interprets the present in terms of the past and 
conceives the future in terms of the present. 


Changes in Education 


Life-long education will call for various changes in edu- 
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cational methodology, educational institutions and education- 
al policy. The most important feature of the new methodo- 
logy will be the emphasis to be laid on self-study : creating 
among the pupils (and the teachers) an aptitude and sustain- 
ed desire for learning. Arousing curiosity should be the aim 
of education. From the very beginning in the education of a 
child, imparting of self-educational skills will have to be 
given as much importance as the imparting of the skills of 
reading, writing and arithmetic. In fact, the value of any 
educational system should lie not in how it has taught the 
young, but in how effectively it has taught them to use learn- 
ing as a function during their mature years. 

The new educational methodology will lay great stress 
on the production of materials needed for self-learning. We 
inthe developing countries have yet to benefit enough from 
these : posters, display boards and charts, flannel-graph and 
puppets, the radio, the gramophone, the tape-recorder, films 
and television. The Indian pupil-teachers are generally requir- 
ed to produce a few simple teaching aids before they are certi- 
fied as trained teachers. Great stress is laid on their 
collecting appropriate educational materials and using them 
while teaching in the class. Teachers of science have also been 
encouraged to produce simple scientific apparatus by using 
inexpensive and locally available material with the help of 
other teachers and students of their own institutions. 

Still another likely development relates to the produc- 
tion of reference material. There was a time when very little 
of it was produced, but today most languages have a vatiety 
of dictionaries and encyclopaedias, bibliographies, indices, 
periodicals, abstracts and so on. The revision of these com- 
pilations and bringing them up-to-date is of great importance 
to education as a life-long process. They would grow further 
in proportion to the demand made on them. 

Programmed instruction is a relatively recent develop- 
ment in the new methodology of education. Although the 
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fundamental principles of programmed instruction are univer- 
sal, a good deal of research is needed to develop its educational 
technology in each country. Programmed instruction is 
a potential means of self-learning. After necessary experi- 
mentation, more and more elements of programmed instruction 
can be introduced into text-baoks and other instructional 
materials. These developments will necessitate modifications 
in the curriculum and in the training of teachers. Our 
examination technique, which has to be objective-based and 
which is, therefore, already undergoing some changes, will 
have to be further adapted to suit the requirements of 
education as a life-long process. For example, the new 
evaluation will have to give as much weightage to what 
the pupil has learnt as to the interest he has developed in 
learning. 

Life-long education will also induce a policy change. 
Education may not be entrusted to the kind of educational 
institutions we have today. To some extent, this function is 
already getting diffused in the form of agricultural extension 
services, in-service courses in industry, army and so on. But 
this trend will have to be institutionalised and made more 
systematic. The various sectors like agriculture, industry 
transport, communications, health commerce and government, 
tand their sub-sectors will need to have educational organiza- 
tions of their own. It will be the responsibility of these 
organizations to provide for vocational and further education 
of the individuals working in the whole hierarchy of the sector 
or sub-sector. 

Development of education as life-long education cum- 
work will bring about another change in educational 
institutions. Schools and colleges will come closer physically 
and otherwise to places where their pupils will go for employ- 


ment and work, like farms, factories, offices, centres of trade 
and commerce, etc. This integration will mean at least two 
things. The employers and the organizations of workers will 
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have greater say in the curricula of schools and colleges as 
well as their programmes; and the educational institutions 
will have a greater impact on the places of work and employ- 
ment than at present. If the work is to be harmonised well 
with education, the educationists may have a lot more to say 
about the timings of work, conditions of work and even 
the physical designs and plans of work places. Similar 
integration may also be called for between educational insti- 
tutions of the formal type and the educational wings of 
various work organizations. All this will, above all, mean 
that teacher-training will no more be a second class academics 
and that teachers will belong to the category of fore-front 
professional workers. 

The new emphasis on education as a life-long process will 
require the establishment of a national system of public 
libraries, which will be no less important than schools and 
colleges. The concept of a ‘public library’ will also 
have to change. By and large, our public library in its 
present form caters to the recreational needs of its 
members, although there is growing interest in serious reading 
within the libraries. The concept of life-long education 
‘visualises the growth of the public library into an organization 
which will satisfy the needs of any group or individual seeking 
educational material and advice. The public library will 
then have to be better organized in reference and readers’ 
advisory services and will maintain close links with various 
groups in the communities. But this new library, to be 
effective, will prepare the people to receive the preferred 
knowledge. Towards this end, it will organize discussion 
groups, book clubs, educational film shows, debates, radio 
and television forums and social and cultural activities. The 
Delhi Public Library, established with the help of UNESCO, 
has been doing this kind of work on a small scale. 

The universities, even more than the other institutions of 
learning, are bound to feel the impact of life-long education. 
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It will lead to closer links between them and other sectors of 
employment like industry, agriculture and communications. 
They may have to assume too, a wider and varied responsi- 
bility in educating the employed, and also other categories of 
adults. Research will be related to work, the results of 
research made available at places of work with utmost speed, 
and the work itself made to feed back, with its problems and 
experience, the centres of research. 


Recruitment Policy 


Torsten Husen of the University of Stockholm has recently 
analysed* the effect of life-long education on the structure 
of qualifications in the job-world. According to this analysis, 
the conventional qualifications assume the form of a pyramid, 
but in future they would be changed into an egg-shaped 
structure with respect to both general education as well as 
vocational training. He concludes his analysis by saying, 
“The conclusion is inescapable : at all levels of qualifications, 
today’s job-world imposes demands which yesterday’s static 
society recognised to a much lesser degree, if at all. Those 
who occupy a lower level of qualifications must realise that 
they will have to be re-trained at least once during their 
working lives as technicians, with end results that may not 
bear the slightest resemblance to the kind of work that 
they did when they first started. Those at a higher level, 
specially in engineering positions, will find themselves in 
a Situation where a broad background in economics, social 
Science, physical science, and technology will equip them 
with certain fundamental concepts and principles, enabling 
them to acquire new knowledge without too much diffculty.” 

Life-long education will entail a different recruitment 
policy for public services in both government and private 


* “Life-long Learning in the Educative Society” 
ciet. Convergen 
Volume I, No. 4, 1968, pp. 12-21. z aak 
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sectors. The present stress on school certificates and 
university degrees will have to be abandoned. People with 
minimum essential schooling may be recruited at an appro- 
priate age and made to work and learn throughout their 
period of service in centres established by their own employers. 
They can also educate and train themselves further in universi- 
ties or other educational institutions on their own or sponsored 
by their employers. 


Education as Industry 


The practice of continuing education will soon give rise to 
organizations undertaking production of prototype instruc- 
tional materials for different educational groups and also 
providing advice on methodology. These will include also 
relatively more complicated aids like teaching machines, 
language laboratories, programmed instruction, three- 
dimensional models, mock-ups and specimens. All these 
measures will lead to the growth of a new technology of 
education and the emergence of education as an industry. 

Some years ago, Fritz Machlup of Princeton University 
defined ‘Education’ as a new industry. He attempted to 
trace the relationship between education and mental develop- 
ment to the application of the mind in industry. According 
to him, in 1963 the ‘knowledge industry’, education, research, 
publishing, broadcasting, theatre, communication industry, 
information machines, and professionally governed informa- 
tion accounted for nearly one-third of the gross national 
product in the United States of America. 


Other Implications 


If education were understood as life-long and universal, 
and this understanding implemented, according to Frank 
Jessup of Oxford University, vocational and professional edu- 
cation would not be crammed into a few years of late 
adolescence or early adulthood, but would be continuous 
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and related both to the individual's developing needs and to 
the expansion of knowledge.* As it was for the Greeks, and 
as it is for millions of industrial workers today, leisure 
would be recognised as being the most important part of life. 
So would education for and during leisure. At different 
periods of their lives, men and women have different intellec- 
tual and emotional needs, as they have different vocational 
needs. Continuous education would strive to meet these 
needs. Jessup adds that education would no longer be regard- 
ed, in the English manner, as overwhelmingly didactic, but its 
‘socio-cultural experience’ would also be emphasised. He ex- 
pects no sharp break between pre-school and school education, 
or between school, higher and adult education. Some 
educational institutions might become genuinely comprehen- 
sive, not just institutions for segregated age-groups. 

A large number of participants in the new class-room 
would be grown-up persons studying for a definite purpose 
and meeting a need already felt by them. This could reduce 
student indiscipline and unrest considerably. Today, the 
unrest stems from the fact that only the young participate in 
learning, and they are angered by the apparent disability of 
their education and the blurred vision of their future. 

The acceptance of this approach to education may also 
reduce expenditure by parents as well as by the State which 
today is considerably heavy. For parents, it would not 
be necessary to continue the same pattern of formal schooling 
to colleges and universities in the ‘case of every child: the 
grown-ups, who would join such courses in order to meet 
their own needs, would themselves pay for their education. 
ee eee 
ra angs and increase in their use-coefficient; 

ngs would then be utilised for a large 
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variety of extension, re-orientation, re-training and other 
courses which may have to be organized for those who are 
employed and in need of such courses. Further, the employers 
who will organise their own training and educational pro- 
grammes can be expected to pay for them. 

Thus, education can no more be considered to be prepara- 
tion for life; it is a part of life. Education is no longer the 
gateway to society ; it is in the centre of society. Similarly, 
education and work are no more in conflict with each other ; 
both have to go together, for education becomes part of 
working time and production. Before, however, any recons- 
truction of the traditional educational system is undertaken, 
the educationists, the planners and policy-makers, the financial 
authorities, and the community in general have all to realise 
that education as a whole is to be treated as an evolutionary 
and developing process which touches us from childhood 
to old age. Even if the present pattern of education succeeds 
in its object, the educated man’s curiosity to know more 
should never be satisfied and he should continually be making 
efforts to learn more and more and thus improve himself 
for the work he does whether it be the work relating to 
his profession, his side interests, his hobby, or his leisure 
activities. In other words, the emphasis on life-long edu- 
cation is also a pointer to the world to remove the deficiencies 
of the on-going educational systems and to ensure that 
they succeed in fully developing the ‘whole man’ in each 


pupil. 
The Special Place of the Teacher 


The teacher, as a member of the society, fully shares with 
other citizens the new stresses and strains arising out of the 
situation created by the problem of change. The demand 
is specially great on him because of his professional responsi- 
bilities. 

The teacher is always a student : a seeker of knowledge. 
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Still, there have been some school teachers who rarely opened 
a book except the prescribed text-book and that too in. 
the class only. Similarly, there have been some college and 
university lecturers who prepared their own notes in the 
earliest part of their professional career and generally depen- 
ded upon these in their classes while teaching. Both cate- 
gories completed their active service as teachers, and a few of 
them quite successfully (may be, because of other personal 
qualities in them). This could happen in the past because 
what they had studied as students during their own days 
could, with some possible enrichment, suffice for their 
teaching career. Cases are not wanting where the same 
school book has been used by an individual and his child. 
Examples are not unknown where even in higher education the 
same book has been studied by batch after batch of students 
for several decades continuously. But this kind of easy 
life has become impossible for teachers in certain disciplines, 
and will be so in other disciplines at the present rate of 
growth of knowledge. 


A teacher is a teacher, but he is a more effective demons- 
trator, through his personal life, of values, attitudes, outlook, 
behaviour, and performance. If he persistently acquires 
new knowledge, learns new skills and Studies new methodolo- 
gies, he exerts a very healthy influence on his pupils in the 


same and similar areas of activity. In this matter, the 
parents also share the teacher’s 


s these days is that they 
r adults doing the same 
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in their homes or elsewhere. 

Thus a teacher’s role, under the stress of change and in the 
context of knowledge becoming obsolete in a very short time, 
is not what it was in an earlier and a more placid era. In the 
modern world, the teacher is a senior partner with the student 
partaking of the joy of the pursuit of learning and of the 
adventure of seeking ever new and newer knowledge. 
Therefore, it is now impossible for the teacher to function 
successfully unless he keeps himself abreast of the latest 
advances in his field of speciality, the latest developments in 
the methodology of teaching, and the latest changes occurring 
in the social order as also in the aspirations, attitudes and 
requirements of his pupils. He has also to make his contri- 
bution in the educational reconstruction of the country so as 
to bring it in greater harmony with the needs of self-study asa 
continuing life-long process. 

Above all, the teacher has to realise that the problem 
of change has made it incumbent on him to train his pupils to 
learn as much as to give them knowledge and facts. He has 
also to note that the traditional knowledge, confined to 
the past and the present, which is still viewed solely from the 
‘past, needs to be replaced by a pronounced bias on the 
‘future. The educational process will now be really directed 
to man’s adaptation to rapid changes rather than to his 
preparation to enter a fairly stable society. 


Chapter 
Four 


Trade Unions and Adult 
Education 


The task of continuing education can be fulfilled by a var- 
iety of agencies : farmers’ forums, universities and other educa- 
tional institutions, employers—singly and in groups, cooper- 
atives, employees’ clubs and even the residents of any given 

locality. But we have a compact agency in the Trade Unions, 
because, with industrialisation, Trade Unions tend to bring 
larger sectors of the population under their sway. 


Trade Unions in India 
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Act, 1926, which stipulates the objects on which the general 
funds of a Union can be spent. But these functions seem to 
be hindered in many ways. 

One notable phenomenon connected with Trade Unions in 
India is that their number and total membership has increased 
over the years. This is substantiated by the following table : 


Year No, of regis- No. of unions Total mem- Average 
tered unions submitting bership membership 
returns Per union 
1927-28 29 28 1,01,000 ` 3594 
1947-48 2766 1629 16,63,000 1026 
1955-56 8095 4006 22,75,000 568 
1964-65 13023 7543 44,66,000 592 


eee 


But the increase in the number of Unions and their member- 
ship does not reflect their real strength, for the average member- 
ship has actually decreased from about 3600 in 1927-28 to 
about 600 in 1964-65. It would suggest that the Unions are 
getting split or they are incapable of absorbing workers in new 
units. Another feature of the Trade Unions is that about 73 
per cent of them had, in 1964-65, a membership below 300 and 
they accounted for only 12.4 per cent of the total membership. 
On the contrary, only about 130 Unions representing 1.7 per 
cent of the total number of Unions had a membership of 
over 5000 each ; and this accounted for nearly 48 per cent of 
the total membership. These facts indicate that the Unions in 
India are too small to be viable. Still a third aspect of the 
trade union organization in India is indicated by the fact 
that the proportion of union members to the total number 
of workers in 1962-63 was about 24 per cent in sectors other 
than agriculture; and, if the workers in agriculture are also 
taken into account, the percentage of organized labour falls 
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down further. * 


Thus multiplicity of trade unions seems to be a mafor 
factor hampering the growth of healthy trade unionism in 
India. Other factors include political tivalries, lack of re- 
sources, disunity among workers, emphasis on the external 
machinery for solving disputes, and limited sympathy of the 
employers. But complementing every one of these factors is 
the poor literacy of the labour force itself. 

Lack of education prevents our workers from taking a 
wider and long-range view. They cannot see themselves 
as part of a larger productive process, a process which is 
national and historic. It is thus that they often slip from 
striving for the nation to ‘petty personal deceptions in work : 
deceptions which eventually foul their relationship with their 
employers and frustrate the bonds of com 
pathy in the enterprise. 
into strike committees. 
educational activity. 


Passion and sym- 
Thus trade unions often degenerate 


Naturally this leaves little room for 


However, industrial working communities offer consider- 
able concentrations of Population, which the educationist 
cannot ignore. The educating of these communities can be 
the co-operative effort of the employers, the trade unions and 
the education departments : the employers providing the time 
and facilities like classrooms, libraries, reading rooms, and 
laboratories, and appropriate incentives to those who show 
good progress and results; the trade unions getting the 
courses organized and ensuring attendance ; and the education 
departments offering technical guidance, 


Workers’ Education 
Functional literacy, in the above programme, should get 


* Based on a Paper prepared by the Union Ministry of Labour and 
Employment for the conference of Asian Labour Ministers of 1969 and 
referred to in the Report of the I 


ndian Labour Commission, 1969 on 
page 279. 
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top priority. But in view of the important role which the 
working class plays in increasing production, their education 
should not be allowed to end after they become functionally 
literate. They should be helped to improve their knowledge 
and skills and acquire greater professional responsibility. 
Towards this specific end, special’part-time courses and sand- 
wich courses could be offered, which might lead them, step by 
step, to higher courses in areas of general information, 
technique and management. The promotions and better wages 
resulting from such training would be incentive enough. 
Workers’ education should also stress the fact that education 
is life-long, and that it is a very necessary part of the demo- 
cratic process. Under a dictatorship, the workers are not 
consulted but told what to do. In a democracy, decisions 
depend on the support, passive if not active, of the people. 

Efforts to reach the workers through general adult education 
groups and programmes have not—apart from a few excep- 
tions—met with much success. In a Trade Union, however, 
the workers meet as a homogeneous group, bound together 
by common problems, common educational levels, and com- 
mon experience and training. Workers’ education, like adult 
education in general, lacks any coercive element. The necessary 
atmosphere of acceptability can be achieved through close con- 
sultation and planning with the Union leaders. Making the 
Union the centre of activities results in maximum efficiency in 
the use of educational techniques, materials, and methods, all 
of which can be adjusted to the needs of the group. Workers’ 
education aims at social action. Such action is more likely to 
be the result if the educational process takes place within the 
setting of the Union rather than within some amorphous 
group got together merely for educational purposes. 


A German Example ZS ; 
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Unions or ‘DGB’ as it is popularly called in West Germany. 
This Federation, along with its member trade unions, has 
organised a comprehensive programme of adult education 
as a part of workers’ education. 

In the sixteen trade unions of the DGB nearly 65 lakhs of 
manual and non-manual workers and officials are organised. 
On the basis of their numerical strength, the organised workers 
constitute a group of considerable importance within the 
Federal Republic of Germany. These unions are not concerned 
merely with economic and labour problems. They wield deci- 
sive influence over industry and politics, 

It goes without saying that the unions concern themselves 
more with the constant and constructive struggle for better 
working conditions than with anything else. The Unions 
negotiate agreements with employers on terms and conditions, 
and ensure their observance. But high wages and good 
working conditions are not the only things which affect the 
workers. They ought to be taught, for instance, to participate 
in the solution of problems which affect them, the economic, 
sociological and legal problems, to understand which a consi- 
derable cultivation of the mind is needed. They would need 
freedom too to come to free decisions. For this reason, the 
Unions have to endeavour to achieve further democratization 
of relations between workers and employers. 

From its very origin, the workers’ movement in West Ger- 
many seems to have been a learners’ movement and the modern 
Unions through the intensification and consolidation of their 
educational work make clear their intention to proceed further 
along this path. It is only natural that each Union should 
frame its own educational schemes to go with its own ideas 
and not leave them to outside institutions which may not 
really have the necessary close association with the working 
classes and may, therefore, operate only in a formal fashion. 

Local educational activities occupy a broad space within 
the framework of trade union education. Under it are included 
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all those activities organised by the nine DGB regional orga- 
nizations and the 285 DGB district trade union councils. 
These activities mainly take the form of evening and week-end 
sessions. Courses of more than one day’s duration are an 
exception. On the other hand, lectures on topical themes, on 
economic and social policy, industrial management, legal 
problems and so on are very frequent. -The courses also 
include items covering cultural policy. These courses are 
designed to make the workers aware of the realities of culture 
and freedom, which as much as the exploding technical skills, 
make a free society satisfying and meaningful. 

The DGB and its affiliate unions run centrally organised 
courses in twenty-one residential schools. Some of these 
schools conduct their courses during the winter months only. 
These school buildings serve members as holiday homes in sum- 
mer. Only organized members are eligible to join these courses. 
The applicants should be active within their organizations, 
should have held office already,. or be expected to do so. 
Further, they must have taken part in local courses, The 
duration of the course varies from one week to six weeks. 

In addition, the DGB is a joint sponsor of three academies 
at collegiate and university levels. These are open to workers, 
who have devoted themselves with understanding and diligence 
to their union activities and who, by the results achieved in 
the residential schools, qualified themselves for protracted 
periods of further study. Each applicant is required to take an 
entrance examination ; and the award of scholarship would 
depend on how he fares in it. The final selection is made by 
the professors in the academies in consultation with represen- 
tatives of the nominating unions and the German Federation 
of Trade Unions. 

An important supplement to the above-mentioned basic 
and continuation course is provided by the week-end schools, 
Sometimes arranged in a Series. Such events are, however, run 
Separately and independently of other courses for specified 
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groups, like women, juveniles and so on. A special type of 
course is that which is run within the place of work or close to 
it. The purpose of these courses is to provide facilities for 
workers living in widely scattered areas with great distances 
between their homes and their work, who could scarcely be 
able to take part at all. 

Another scheme entitled ‘Study by Distant Control’ relates 
to the provision of educational courses through correspon- 
dence. Starting with fourteen different courses in 1949, the 
scheme has expanded to cover nearly a hundred now. Inde- 
pendent of time and place, the correspondence school can help 
the workers continue their education. They can choose a 
course which will enable them to acquire the knowledge that 
will qualify them to take more advanced courses in the resi- 
dential schools or in institutions of advanced vocational 
training. This is an admirable arrangement, particularly for 
the more sparsely populated parts of the country. 

The correspondence school also encourages study in small 
groups known as ‘study circles’. In these circles, the positive 
effects of an early exchange of ideas and opinions emerge 
clearly. 0 

Since 1960, the correspondence school conducts a technical 
seminar in which postal instruction is combined with short 
methods of direct teaching. It has set itself the aim of 
training skilled workers to acquire the higher skills of tech- 
nicians. These courses cover a period of five semesters. 
During each semester, and on the termination of their studies, 
the students are brought together for fourteen days of direct 
instruction where attendance is obligatory. During the course 
of these meetings, the essential subject-matter is revised and 
intermediate examinations are given. Thus, the school sets it- 
self only one high ideal, namely, to help every adult desirous 
of improving his education. 

The DGB has organised programmes for further vocational 
training as well. This has been done through the establish- 
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ment ofa limited liability company. Starting with subjects 
like shorthand and typewriting, book-keeping, German and 
foreign languages, the Company has expanded its activities to 
cover technical courses such as draftsmanship, technical 
calculation, machine data processing and computor training. 

The Trade Union Institution of Economic Sciences (WEI), a 
research outfit of the DGB, has built up an excellent library of 
about 20,000 reference volumes. 

A Foundation which the DGB has created provides advanc- 
ed training and education to talented workers and children of 
workers. There is an attempt to look ahead to a new genera- 
tion of scholars and scientists. During the last few years, it 
has given financial aid to more than a hundred talented workers 
and children of workers to enable them to complete their 
studies. These include students of different faculties in the 
universities, technical high schools, pedagogic acadamies, insti- 
tutions of advanced technology and governmental engineering 
colleges. 

The DGB also owns a press, which prints its news letters 
and journals, and other publications for the information and 
education of its members. It also makes it easier to publish 
the various results achieved by the federations’ institutions as 
also an account of the researches conducted, so that the 
members can form a critical opinion. Such opinion, itis need- 
less to say, goes a long way in the development of purposive 
trade unionism. 


Educational Activities of British Trade Unions 


The responsibility and interest of a Trade Union in the 
field of education—general or vocational—of its members 
may differ from country to country. Here is a brief account 
of the corresponding situation in the U.K.* Unlike, 


* “Trends in English Adult Education”, edited by S.G. Raynould, 
Heinman, London, 1959, pp. 30-31. 
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for example, many American and German trade unions, the 
British Unions generally do not themselves directly provide 
educational facilities for their members, but co-operate with 
special educational organizations, principally the W.E.A. 
and the N.C.L.C., which do. This arrangement has the 
sanction of half a century of history, but in some quarters, 
notably the T.U.C., it is supported also for carefully consider- 
ed and plainly expressed reasons of principle. Historically, 
it stems from the fact that before the Unions had establish- 
ed educational schemes of their own, Manesbridge provided, 
in the W.E.A. an alternative method of making facilities 
available—and university facilities at that. Rightly or wrong- 
ly, Manesbridge thought that the railwaymen had been 
unwisely led, and he attributed this fact to the ‘hard veneer’ 
of elementary education which was what most working men 
received. The remedy, he believed, was not merely more 
education, but ‘wise and free’ education of the kind and 
quality associated with universities, and specially the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. The success of the Asso- 
ciation in attracting Trade Unions’ support on the one hand, 
and obtaining university assistance on the other establish- 
eda pattern of indirect provision of facilities. This arrange- 
ment determined not only the relationship of the Trade 
Unions with educational organizations but also the content 
of much trade union education. 


The Indian Experience 


Things, alas, are different in India. We have to contend 
with the low level of literacy, poverty and Poor wages, the 
predominantly migratory nature of industrial workers and the 
lack of .dependable leadership in the Trade Unions. The 
Trade Unions in India have been mainly engaged in creating 
agitational consciousness for organising and building up the 
labour movement. These unions seem to have developed more 
on the lines of political parties, and, therefore, are not based 
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on the occupational patterns of their membership. Leader- 
ship seems to be generally supplied from outside, mostly by 
the political parties having ideological affiliations with the 
particular Unions. All Trade Unions in India seem to have an 
ostensible interest in the education of workers, but in prac- 
tice none of them appear to have any systematic programme 
or provision for the education of its members. As for the 
employers, a few of the enlightened among them have 
provided some educational facilities for their employees by 
way of welfare measures. They have done this often 
because of legislative pressures, and sometimes on their 
own. 

The Government of India’s Ministry of Labour and Employ- 
ment sponsored a countrywide scheme for workers’ education 
mainly oriented to the trade union education of rank and 
file workers and to leadership development. The work has 
been entrusted to an autonomous organisation known as the 
Central Board of Workers’ Education, which consists of repre- 
sentatives of workers and employers, educational institutions 
and the government. ` The scheme comprises three stages of 
training at three different levels, namely, for education 
officers, for workers’ teachers, and for workers. 

The State Governments and the local body administrations 
have set up centres, variously known as Social Education 
Centres, Adult Education Centres, Community Centres or 
Labour Welfare Centres located in the urban industrial com- 
plexes. The main focus of the programme in such centres is 
on general education and cultural and recreational activities. 

The Union Ministry of Education have set up Workers? 
Social Education Institutes at Indore and Nagpur on an 
experimental basis, to provide adult education facilities to 
the industrial workers there. Similarly, a new experiment in 
the form of Polyvalent Centre or Shramik Vidyapith has 
been designed and undertaken by the Department of Adult 
Education of the National Council of Educational Research 
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and Training* with the assistance of UNESCO. The assump- 
tion here is that the worker is an individual adult citizen 
having a right to education according to his interest, needs, 
inclination and potentiality. Thus the Polyvalent Centre is 
to provide many-sided courses in basic literacy, vocational 
skills, arts and culture, family life, citizenship, health, and 
training for participation in organizations. 


Conclusion 


In recent years, some important empirical studies on 
adult education have appeared. It has been observed that 
people who receive scant education experience a high degree 
of frustration. However, it is also true that a substantial 
initial education is a necessary condition for a desire for fur- 
ther education. In practical terms, this means that countries 
will need an expanding programme of general education in 
schools to help them carry through any programme of contin- 
uing education, They should like, in other words, to have on 
hand a community of workers who have had a period of primary 
ormiddle schooling. Towards this end, India, as indeed all 
developing countries, are making strenuous efforts to bring 
to school more and more children of school-going age. Here 
the Trade Unions can be of great help. They can open schools 
for the children of workers, and through their influence 
on the community, ensure the schooling of these children for 
a reasonable number of years. 

In India, Trade Unions at present, or at least the vast 
majority of them, are often suborned to the Strategies of poli- 
tical parties and turned into mere instruments ofagitation. We 
can only hope that the attitudes of the working class will 
undergo a basic change towards constructive action as the 
workers realise the profitability of self-help, 


ea See 
* Now transferred to the Ministr 
Government of India. 
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tion expands, and as the successful examples of other coun- 
tries are emulated. With a little patience, a little effort, 
perhaps abdicating the immediate vengeful satisfaction of 
agitation, they will be building themselves up into a better, 
more confident, and eventually more prosperous people. 
This is no abstraction, but the tangible stakes which the 
workers should have in continuing education. The employ- 
ers, who have had the advantage of a better education, 
ought to induce this realisation in their workers, The 
gain is theirs too: an educated worker has undergone a 
change of fibre. He is a more productive worker. 


Chapter 
Five 


Cooperatives and Adult 
Education 


Like the trade unions, the Cooperatives which bind toge- 
ther large numbers of men and women, constitute a potential 
means of continuing education. This can be done through 
member-education programmes of the cooperatives. 


The Meeting Point 


Here it is necessary to conceive of cooperation as not 
merely a matter of organising various types of cooperatives 
for economic advancement, but as Something with purposes 
that are basic to life itself. An earnest cooperator should 
seek to apply the cooperative method to all aspects of his 
life, because it is in this quiet and continuing work for the 
common good that men’s highest qualities are called for 
and developed ; and in the employment of these qualities, 
man himself is qualitatively transformed. 

A programme of adult education largely depends upon 
the learner, Psychologically, it is fruitful to apply the teach- 
ing technique to the most intimate interests of the individual 
or the group. In contemporary society, most people are 
keenly interested in, and concerned with, their economic 
betterment. The economic phase is, however, only the first 
stage in a programme designed to develop various aspects of 
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human personality. Here, then, is the beginning of a con- 
vergence between adult education and the cooperative move- 
ment. 

It has been even said that cooperation is adult education 
through economic means, because in the cooperative movement 
socio-economic development and education go hand in hand. 
According to the reformulated cooperative principles adopt- 
ed recently by the International Cooperative Alliance, “all 
cooperative societies should make provision for the educa- 
tion of their members, officers, employees and the general 
public in the principles and techniques of cooperation—both 
economic and democratic’*. Thus, education of the members 
and prospective members has been included among the basic 
principles of cooperation. The cooperative movement will 
achieve one of its main aims if there are Cooperatives con- 
ducting functional adult education programmes for their 
members and prospective members. The Mirdha Committee 
on Cooperation in 1965 recommended linking of the pro- 
grammes of cooperative member education and adult literacy. 

The educational programme of the Cooperatives is cru- 
cial for their success. A renowned Swedish cooperator, Mr. 
H. Elldin says, “If we had occasion to start our movement 
afresh and if we were given the choice between two possibili- 
ties—that of starting without capital but with enlightened 
membership and staff or, on the contrary, that of starting 
with a large amount of capital and ill-informed members— 
our experience would incline to choose the first course,” ** 

The educational programme in the Cooperatives assumes 
importance from various considerations. Cooperatiyes are 


* Report of the International Cooperative Alliance Commission on 
Cooperative Principles issued by the International Cooperative 
Alliance, London, 1966. 

** Report of the Study Team on Cooperatives Training, Vol. I, P. 41, 
issued by the Ministry of Community Development, Panchayati 
Raj & Cooperation, Government of India, April 1961. 
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basic democratic institutions, each member commanding one 
vote. But their democracy is fulfilled only to the extent 
their members are educated on their right and obligations. 
Success of a Cooperative depends upon the spirit of collabo- 
ration and the sense of devotion among the members. A 
Proper understanding of the socio-economic development 
within the field of operation of a Cooperative Society is 
also necessary for the success of the Cooperative movement. 
The members of a Cooperative should further be made con- 
scious of the social value of the institution as a training 
ground for democratic responsibility and business practices. 


Enabling the members to appreciate the basic philosophy of the 
Cooperative is essential to win their loyalty; 
necessary for the growth of the movement. 

elements are emphasized in social or adult ed 
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Cooperation a World Movement 


Modern cooperative movement Owes its educational tradi- 
tion to the famous pioneers of Rochdale in England. As 
soon as the Rochdale Cooperative was firmly established, 
the pioneers decided in 1858 to set aside 24 per cent of the 
surplus regularly for educational Purposes. It is not mere 
coincidence that Many eminent pioneers and leaders of Co- 


teat popular educators. Coopera- 
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work has been achieved in Japan after a good deal of experi- 


mentation. 
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There are other lessons too to be drawn from the Japanese 
experience in the field of agriculture. Firstly, the rural co- 
operatives should diversify their business and make them- 
selves more popular in their areas. Secondly, they should 
increasingly undertake farm guidance and other educational 
work for their farm members and their families. Thirdly, 
the government should channelise most of its extension 
activities through the Cooperatives. And finally, the local 
members should be classified into small interest-groups and 
served in an integrated manner by their own cooperative 
organizations. 

In Sweden, the Cooperatives conduct large-scale adult 
education programmes for their members chiefly through 
study circles and correspondence courses. Special courses 
are run for those adult farmers, who could not complete 
their basic education earlier. Member-education forms a 
part of the general adult education provided by the residen- 
tial folk high schools in Denmark. 

The Canadian experience of cooperative adult educat- 
ion through Extension Departments in the Universities 
is also significant. Adult educators in India are aware of 
the extension programme conducted by the St. Xavier Univer- 
sity, Nova Scotia, Canada mainly for the local fishermen. 
This programme has functionally educated the fishermen 
and organised them into successful cooperatives. 


Cooperation in India 


In India, Cooperation in its simplest form was not un- 
known even in ancient times. But the passing of the Co- 
operative Credit Societies Act in 1904 marked the inception 
of the cooperative movement, sponsored and supported by 
the government. The Act which sought to some extent to 
solve the problem of rural indebtedness, came in the wake 
of agrarian distress in the country. The State created 
departments, appointed staff and gave financial and organisa 
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tional help. Starting as a movement for providing credit to 
the agriculturists, Cooperation, over the past sixty-five years, 
is extending itself to other types of activities. 

But the movement has not developed uniformly throughout 
the country. It is only after independence that Cooperation 
started receiving serious attention as a part of economic 
planning. It is now recognised that Cooperation should 
progressively become the principal basis of organisation in 
many branches of economic life, notably agriculture, minor 
irrigation, dairy, fisheries, small industries, processing, mar- 
keting, distribution, rural electrification, housing and con- 
Struction, and provision of amenities for local communities. 

The sporadic efforts towards cooperative education and 
training undertaken on the eve of Independence gave way 
soon to more determined programmes of education of mem- 
bers. In 1956, a pilot scheme of member-education was 
launched in the States of Bihar, Delhi, Madhya Bharat and 
Saurashtra. In 1957-58, a nation-wide Programme of edu- 
managing committee 
members, and ordinary and potential members of the Co- 
hrough peripatetic ins- 
es of cooperative edu- 


(ii) Educating the members of the managing committee 
in their duties, obligations and role in managing the 
affairs of their societies, firstly as cooperators and 


secondly as elected representatives of a large number 
of members, 
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(iii) Educating the members and potential members of 
the societies in the ideology of the integrated co- 
operative development scheme, and making them 
aware of the economic benefits that flow from the 
operation of the scheme. 

In 1963 these objectives were revised thus : 

(i) Providing cooperative education to a large number 
of important functionaries and prospective leaders 
in the business and practices of cooperation and poli- 
cies and programmes of cooperative development 
within a short period, 

(ii) Improving the quality of instruction by associating 
the block staff with the work of the instructors. 

(iii) Ensuring the education of members on a continuous 
basis through the medium of study circles. 

One of the main changes brought about by the revision of 
the scheme was that the peripatetic instructors were not to 
conduct classes for members and potential members. The 
education of members and potential members in study circles 
was made the responsibility of the trained secretaries and 
managers of the respective societies, non-official workers 
willing to participate in cooperative education, the block 
agencies, the Extension Officer for Cooperation, and the 
village-level workers. However, where no agency was in a 
Position to take up the responsibility of organising study 
circles, the instructors were advised to organise two such 
Study circles in a year. 

The National Cooperative Union of India is the agency 
responsible for supervision, guidance and coordination of the 
programme all over the country. The Union also provides 
broadly the contents of short-term courses organised by the 


instructors in the field. It also arranges for intensive job 
training of the instructors, specially in the techniques of 


adult education, including preparation of visual and other 
teaching aids, and supplying the aids wherever necessary. 


- 
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In the field, the programme is implemented by the State 
Cooperative Unions through the District Cooperative Unions 
wherever these have been organised. In States. where District 
Cooperative Unions have not come into existence, either ad 
hoc committees have been formed or the instructors have 
been put under the charge of the District Union Banks. 
There are at present nearly seven hundred and fifty instruc- 
tors all over the country. 

Besides the general education programme, which operates 
for the service societies at the village level, three other 
important areas are covered by specific schemes : the Inten- 
sive Agricultural District Programme, Industrial Co-opera- 
tives, and women and youth programmes. For the women’s 
programme, four instructors in each ofthe States, including 
Himachal Pradesh, and one each in Delhi, Manipur and 
Tripura were sanctioned. To supervise their work, a Lady 
Cooperative Education Officer has been provided in each 
State. Forty-one Lady Instructors and nine Lady Officers 
are working in thirteen States and Union Territories. 

The study circles under the member-education programme 
consist of ten to fifteen members each. These members 
themselves decide to study a subject of common interest. In 
their meetings, the members also discuss the problems ‘which 
they and their Cooperatives face. The number of persons 
educated under the cooperative member-education programme 
in India by the end of 1969 was nearly five million. In the 
towns and villages, these study circles take on ever-increas- 
ing number of cooperators, teaching them not merely the 
business of cooperation but educating them generally as 
adults, and in the process, developing team spirit and quali- 
ties of leadership. 

In addition to organizing study circles, peripatetic classes 
and other forms of meetings and discussions, the marshalling 
of various mass media like posters, broad-sheets, radio, films 
and the cooperative press have helped extend cooperative 
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education further. 
The Programme Evaluation Organization of the Planning 


Commission, while suggesting the intensification of the 
member-education programme, recently recommended the 
strengthening of cooperative unions at various levels, the 
improvement of service conditions of instructors and the 
involvement of cooperative business federations. The Na- 
tional Cooperative Union and the Government of India are 
taking follow-up action on these recommendations. For 
quite some time to come, the government will have to 
provide much of the finances needed for implementing the 
programme. But eventually the Cooperatives will have to 
raise their own resources, particularly by contribution to the 
statutory education fund. 

As indicated above, the study circle method is at present 
being popularised in India as one of the means of education 
of members of the Cooperatives. It is hoped that as the level 
of literacy rises, it might be possible for cooperative orga- 
nizations in India to use the method of correspondence 
courses, as is being done in Sweden. 

The Danish technique of using folk high schools for co- 
operative member-education has been experimented in 
Mysore. These institutions, called Vidyapiths, provide pro- 
duction-oriented education with emphasis on rural crafts. 
The Mysore Vidyapiths have yet to show effective results. 
They would need to coordinate their work better with the 
cooperative movement in the State. There are also fourteen 
rural institutes functioning in different parts of the country. 
In some of these, Cooperation as a subject of study is taught 
upto graduate and post-graduate standards. The coopera- 
tive movement benefits considerably from the extension and 
field work of these Institutes. 

Similarly, the Canadian experience of cooperati 
education through universities has some relevance t 
Through their extension activities and social work programme, 
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the Indian universities can organize successful adult educa- 
tion work in the same manner as the St. Xavier’s University 
of Nova Scotia did for the local fishermen. Agricultural 
Universities running special courses in Cooperation and 
Community Development may be specially suitable. 


Coordination 


One of the failings the Indian Cooperative movement has 
been accused of is that its various agencies tend to work in 
isolation. In order to give the member-education programme 
the desired impact, it is necessary to work out effective 
coordination between the agencies primarily responsible for 
the programme, on the one hand, and the agencies working for 
the cooperative development, on the other, This way the 
unions will not only get some financial support for their 
programmes, but also leaders to work as brains trust. All the 
following agencies could Coordinate their activities for the 
advancement of the movement : 

(i) Cooperative business Organizations or federations, parti- 
cularly the cooperative banks; (ii) cooperative training 
centres; (iii) panchayati raj institutions; (iv) universities, 
colleges, and secondary or high schools; (v) voluntary 
organizations in the field of adult education, social 
service and cooperation; (vi) development, cooperative 
education, and social welfare departments in the States and 
at the Centre; (vii) All India Radio; (viii) newspapers and 
their associations; (ix) publishing agencies; (x) progressive 
farmers, Specialists, and philanthropic individuals. 

There is also need for closer coordination of the cooperative 
member-education programme with community development 
and adult education Programmes. It is time we considered 
seriously the Possibility of shaping the member-education 
programme of the Cooperatives as a functional adult educa- 
tion programme for the members and the would-be members. 
With the help of specialised agencies, the Cooperatives can 
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make an important contribution in conducting the educa- 
tional classes for their illiterate and semi-literate members. 
Without this co-operation, successful organization of the 
educational activities may not be possible, for the co-operative 
functionaries will have to be trained in methods of adult 
education, preparation of appropriate reading material, use of 
mass media for communication etc., and yet the same per- 
sonnel may not be able to cope with both sets of functions. 

The building of a cooperative sector for development has 
been one of the central aims of India’a Five Year Plans. It is 
here that much of the great experiment of educating the people 
for democracy will be carried out. But in a country like 
India, varied and staggeringly vast, a comprehensive scheme 
will never be easy to implement. The total membership of all 
types of Cooperatives put together exceeds fifty million; and 
in any case we should work on the assumption that the 
entire adult population of the country exceeding 2o million 
constitutes potential membership ! 


Chapter 
Six 


Universities and Adult 


Education 
= A E E 


Of all the agencies and institutions which can contribute 
to education as a life-long process, the universities and 
colleges may be considered to be the most significant. The 
universities and other centres of highe 
readily available nucleus of expertise 
unions and cooperatives can draw fro 
continuing. education. There are als 
Political Science, Philosophy and Economics taught in the 


universities, which can be better understood and appreciated 
by an adult after some experience of life. 
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Functions of a University 


Traditionally, the functi 
ceived in relation 
research in order to 
other words, 


the functions of a University are of conserving, 
developing, 


and disseminating knowledge; teaching and 
functions. As 
liam Petersen : 
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Students the facilities necessary for scholarly research’’.* The 
demand of the time is that the university must go out to the 
people and also invite at least its alumni back to its fold, if it 
wants to be worthy of its name. Its educational effort must 
acquire true universality. 


Service to Community 


The Indian Education Commission made the valid obser- 
vation that “while the fundamental values to which the univer- 
sities owe their allegiance are largely unrelated to time or 
circumstance, their functions change from time to time. The 
needs of a developing society like India’s are bound to induce 
our universities to abandon their traditional structure of isola- 
tion’. “The image of the university,” said the Commission, 
“as a closed academic community of scholars creating and dis- 
seminating knowledge and perpetuating its own type is a 
thing of the past. The walls which divide the gown and the 
town have crumbled and the life of the university and that of 
the community can be vitally linked for their mutual enrich- 
ment.” 

Extra-mural teaching as a supplementary function has 
been recognised by British, American, Australian and many 
continental universities. With our infinitely greater needs, 
our universities cannot avoid involvement in extending educa- 
tion to the illiterate and semi-literate adults in the commu- 
nity. 
The late Dr.Zakir Hussain visualized** the establishment 
of strong extension departments in universities to look after 
Programmes of community contact and social or national 
service, The extension departments when they come into 


* University Adult Education—A Guide to Policy by Prof. Renee 
Petersen and Prof. William Petersen, Harper & Bros., New York, 
1960, p. 56. 4 

** “The Never-ending Pursuit of Learning’, Convergence, An Inter- 
national Journal of Adult Education, Vol. I (2), 1968, pp- 3-4, 
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existence should also develop programmes of adult education. 
The teachers and students involved in this work could make a 
still greater contribution through the training of rural leader- 
ship. Studies have shown that the size of this leadership as it 
is available today is small, about two per thousand of the 
total population. Unfortunately, its educationa 
is limited, the large majority 
education, quite a few being illiterate, and only less than two 
per cent educated up to the secondary or higher level. If the 
university teachers numbering more than 100,000 could meet 


Toups, and discuss with 
try and its programmes 
of government policies, 
hem, and the efficiency 
lutionized, 


bharati in West Bengal and the Agriculture universities, are 
located in -urban areas. Making a general reference to 
urban universities, Mel Ravitz in the November 1968 
issue of Adult Leadership observes that despite their physical 
Proximity to distinctly urban phenomena like the slums, our 
urban universities have insulated themselves from every 
Such issue. According to him, an urban central university 
can do two tangible things to relate Pertinently to its 
neighbourhood. It can rent, lease or buy some store 
throughout the community and use 
centres with the people. It 
its facilities: its-gymnasium, 
» its tennis courts, its library, its meeting 
rooms, its parking facilities when they are not in use. “If the 
university is to be Part of the life of its community,” notes 
Ravitz, “it must do the neighbourly things and share its 
resources.” An urban-oriented University can also encourage 
meaningful research: into the Problems of urban life. 


Service to community is thus a tole more specifically added 
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to the existing functions of a university. And this is 
obviously not unconnected with the traditional functions of a 
university. This function has only to be made more specific 
in the context of education as a life-long process and in 
accordance with the needs of society. 

The Indian Universities Adult Education Association 
organized a seminar on adult education and the Indian uni- 
versities at Vallabh Vidyanagar in November 1968. The 
seminar emphasised that the universities should recognize 
that in to-day’s context, service to community is just as 
integral to the concept of a university as service to a disci- 
pline. With the rapid expansion of knowledge, continuing 
or life-long education at university level has become an 
imperative necessity. The Indian universities must recognise 
the need and the great opportunity for strengthening their 
links with the community through a well-developed programme 
of continuing education. What is needed for the success of 
adult education programmes in the universities is faith in 
adult education and a commitment to serve the community. 
It is the lack of such faith, noted the seminar, which appears 
to be the main stumbling block even in making a beginning. 
The seminar also recommended that in the absence of adequate 
public libraries in the country, the resources of the university 
and college libraries should be made available to serious readers 
outside the pale of universities and to those adults who come 
into the university adult education programmes. 

Today the university’s links with the community are weak. 
These can be strengthened substantially through adult edu- 
cation. Evidently, the needs of the community will vary 
from place to place and it is the duty of the universities to 
identify these needs through surveys perhaps, and devise 
Programmes accordingly. A comprehensive programme of 
university adult education should include all aspects of adult 
education, but in the context of India’s needs to-day, develop- 
Ment of skills should receive high priority. 
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Educational technology is developing very fast in many 
countries. It would be worthwhile for some university 
departments to test these new methods for adult learning and 
affect modifications to suit Indian conditions. The time has 
come when the University Adult Education Association will 
do well to obtain the services of an adult educationist of high 
calibre, who should visit the universities and hold discussions 
with scholars. Needless to Say, the assistance of the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission will have to be sought in the 
implementation of all the projects. But tight now many of 
these remain partially realised ideals. The Indian Adult 
Education Association in its December 1968 Conference in 


Pondicherry again deplored the gap between these ideals and 
the actual contribution of the universities. 


Forms of Adult Education 


In the context of universities and colleges, I personally 
consider extra-mural teaching, educational extension, adult 
education, continuing education, or life-long education as 
parts of the same activity which relates the individual seeker 
of knowledge or technique to the university or college—the 
latter being the agencies of such seeking. A programme of 
continuing education or life-long education for adults can 
assume many forms. It could be in the form of extension 
lectures or short courses Organized on weekends or other 
days. It could be in the form of morning or evening classes 
to suit the convenience of the workers and other employed 
persons. It could be through correspondence or it could be 
through a clearing-house service, Every university has to 
consider undertaking these and similar other activities in 
the context of the needs of the community or the region 
which it serves. : 

The actual level of literacy in India will be known only 
after the 1971 census. But according to 1961 census figures, 
the overall literacy percentage in India was only 24 with the 
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corresponding figure of less than 13 for women. Among the 
rural population, the overall literacy percentage was 19, with 
8.6 per cent for women. Urban literates were 47 per cent with 
women accounting for 34.5 per cent. Of the 105.4 million 
literates in the country, 66.4 million can read and write but 
have not passed even the primary examination. Of the 30.9 
million, who have passed the primary or junior basic exami- 
nation, 18.1 million belong to rural areas. Of the 8.1 million, 
who have passed matric or higher examination, 2.5 million 
reside in rural areas. A dismal enough picture! The Plan- 
ning Commission has shown deep awareness of the problem 
and given considerable prominence to adult literacy work in 
the Fourth Plan. But as Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao* noted at a 
conference on the ‘Role of universities in Adult Education’ 
in July 1965, the problem is so massive that unless every 
educated person realises his very special personal obligation 
in the matter of eradicating illiteracy, it may never properly 
be solved. 

He identified different areas of adult education which a 
university could minister to. There was, of course, adult 
education, pure and simple; there was also the task of 
providing education for neo-literates. There were adults 
who, having acquired education up to varying standards, 
desired the continuation of studies without joining full-time 
courses. There were also those who wanted to obtain know- 
ledge in science, technology or the humanities without 
desiring diplomas or degrees. Further up along the scale, the 
universities could provide facilities for research, training 
and publications covering various aspects of adult or life- 
long education. 

The first category, namely adults desiring bare literacy 
was, however, our major responsibility. Dr. Rao suggested 
that within the Fourth Plan period all persons between the 


* Then Member (Education), Planning Commission. 
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ages of 15 and 40 should be made literate. To take on 
this job we would need an immense task force drawn from 
wherever available. The university students could use their 
summer vacations to impart literacy. They could go out and 
Organise centres of study in the villages, in every mohalla. 
Factories and offices in towns could be the basis of organi- 
zation for centres in the urban areas. In special circum- 
stances, the educators could base themselves even on indi- 
vidual households. 

Adult literacy sections serviced voluntarily by staff and 
students should be set up in the universities. This could well 
lead to an evaluation of the needs of a national programme 
for literacy. A national programme should necessarily 
include the production of a vast number of books and other 
literature in Indian languages. These should have functional 
utility, and be designed for neo-literates. A nation-wide 
network of village, town and mobile libraries will have to be 
set up to bring books within the reach of literates to enable 
them to utilize literacy for all round social, economic and 
cultural development. 

The second categor 
cation to add to ie Ga va ae eni 

t te qualifications would fall 
directly within the sphere of universities and their colleges 
The academic technology to be used for this purpose a Rae 
of part-time courses, sandwich courses, and correspondence 
courses. Dr. Rao thought that more part-time SiS would 
be established during the Fourth Plan period, He regretted 


the paucity of evening and night hi 
ght high schools. i 
more of these could be establi i ei nae 


employed or otherwise Occup 
which the universities could 
survey was conducted 
felt needs for non 
required and the 


ied adults. This was a field in 
at take a lead. If an educational 
mee) maey parts of the country of the 
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alities More convenient to those who 
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needed this education, it would be possible to draw a phased 
programme for this purpose. The quality of instruction 
offered should in no way be inferior to that available in full- 
time day colleges and university departments. A pilot pro- 
ject could be started in New Delhi for an evening workers 
college specially intended for Central Government employees 
and employed school teachers with enough autonomy and 
freedom for academic experimentation. If the university 
regulations do not permit such freedom, Dr. Rao thought, the 
institution could be started as an educational experiment 
till it becomes acceptable for recognition by the employing 
authorities. 

_If part-time courses are not available or inconveniently 
scheduled, correspondence courses are the obvious alternative. 
They are in existence for over 50 years in many Western coun- 
tries and in the Soviet Union. But-in India they are compa- 
ratively new. Delhi University has been a pioneer in this 
respect, Correspondence courses combined with good and 
easily accessible libraries and a well-designed personal contact 
programme provides solution not only to the problem of non- 
formal but degree-oriented adult education; it also comes to 
the rescue of many young men and women who do not get 
admission to institutions of formal education. Their success 
depends largely upon the interest that universities take in them 
and the work they do for giving it content and direction. 

For those adults who seek knowledge but are not interest- 
ed in acquiring any degree or diploma, the universities could 
offer courses of lectures and follow-up programmes in 
libraries. Radio talks and audio-visual aids could be useful 
supplementaries. The universities would need strong depart- 
ments of pedagogy and extra-mural study, part-time colleges 
and correspondence courses to do justice to the fourth 
category, namely research, training and publications. i 

We may mention here the rising ‘para-professional’ class 
of middle level managerial and civil service staff, rural field 
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staff and so on. In Africa and the West, for example, they 
are being trained through the universities. Their numbers are 
bound to increase in most countries, and with that, the need 
for training them. The need is also felt for the continuing 
education of decision-makers. Soviet universities undertake 
courses for parliamentarians. In the case of women also, 
“ many advanced countries are tending to put the accent on 
adult education. A woman is released from her all-day 
duties as a mother around her 35th year. From 35 to 40 many 
women would like to engage themselves more creatively. 
Most professional men now agree, and all professional 
men will tomorrow accept, that professional personnel must 
continue to study and learn systematically throughout their 
professional lives. Consult with any group—doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, architects, teachers, nurses, social workers, 
businessmen and government officials and you will get the 
same story. All of them will point to the need of keeping up 
with rapid changes and extension of knowledge in their 
callings. Many of them will also recognise the necessity or at 
least the desirability of continuing a liberal education—and 
education to help an engineer or a doctor to become an 
effective member of the society. It is a task which only 
the university, with the full collaboration of the relevant pro- 
fessional organizations, can perform. At a time when many 
universities are reeling with pressures and attacks from young 
people, the further education of professional men will bring to 
the university a core of mature and thoughtful students, who 
will represent continuity and responsibility as well as the wish 
for and the dynamics of change. 


Job-oriented courses in universities 


The former Education Minister in the Union Government, 
Dr. Triguna Sen, was keen that the universities should open 
their doors to a wider class of persons who are in urgent need 
of help from the universities to improve their general 


| 
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employability, efficiency in their present jobs, their general 
productivity, and their contribution to economic growth. It 
was on his directive, therefore, that a Paper was prepared and 
I had the privilege of being asked by him to present the same 
to the 1967 Annual Meeting of the Inter-University Board of 
India and Ceylon. In this Paper has been brought out another 
dimension of adult or continuing education through the 
universities. It was suggested to the Vice-Chancellors of 
Indian universities that they might pay special attention 
to the organization of appropriate, short, and job-oriented 
courses for the benefit of young men and women of the regions 
in which their universities were located. The suggestions 
made in this Paper include one regarding internship of selected 
students for a year or so in suitable courses in consultation 
with industry or other organizations and departments where 
the students could be employed after the internship. This 
programme should result in bringing about an intimate 
relationship between the university and its alumni. The text 
of the Paper is given in Appendix II. 


Set-up for University Adult Education 

A university department for adult or life-long education is 
to provide continuing opportunity for mature people to study 
and grow. It is a place where the men and women who make 
crucial decisions in society—government officials, business- 
men, leaders of trade unions and co-operatives, artists and 
writers, and others can come to learn from scholars and make 
use of resources offered by the university. Knowledge and 
skills in professional areas are increasing so rapidly that an 
increased commitment to continuing or life-long education 
must be made if professional standards are to be main- 
tained. The department will thus function as a consulting 
agency for such professions as law, medicine, nursing, 
pharmacy, public administration, architecture, town planning, 
engineering and social work. It should provide a location for 
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many groups like women’s clubs, youth associations, teachers 
and headmasters and welfare agencies to undertake the educa- 
tion and training of both the membership and the leadership. 
It should also provide an opportunity for leisure interests for 
people of all ages. = pest a 

The department is thus to be a planned facility with class- 
rooms, meeting places and workshops for effective learning by 
mature persons. It should offer, in scientifically designed 
and attractive forms, all kinds of educational resources 
and material for learning—books, reports, maps, pictures, case 
studies, recordings, radio, television and other audio-visual 
aids. The facility should be available at all hours for 
busy men and women to enable them to study at their 
convenience, it must be a time suited to their convenience. 

To attend to the varied tasks of adult education, Dr. Rao 
suggested the initiation in every university of a competently 
staffed department of adult education under the authority of 
a person of the status of a pro-vice-chancellor. 

Dr. Mohan Sinha Mehta, former Vice-Chancellor of 
Rajasthan University and President of the Indian Adult Edu- 
cation Association, while commenting on the report of 
the Indian Education Commission suggested that the Indian 
universities should each establish within their organization a 
Board of Adult Education and a Department for organizing it 
for public benefit. The two bodies would have to work 
in close cooperation. The Board should evolve academic 
programmes and the Department should institute a large 
number of short and long-term courses, with or without 
credit. They should function, according to Dr, Mehta, 
in different and even distant places within the jurisdiction 
of the university. 

In the Vallabh Vidyanagar Seminar of 1968 also a 

. question was raised : what kind of a set-up would a universi- 
ty need if it wished to embark on adult education? It 
was not easy to evolve a standard mechanism. But whatever 


~~ 
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the variation, it should be one where the services of the 
various university departments could be fully and freely 
drawn upon. It was thought that Alaska as well as Jamaica 
universities could be relevant models. In Alaska there is 
a Department of General Education, which is responsible for 
extending the results of research and knowledge to the 
community. In Jamaica, a Department of Continuing Edu- 
cation is attached to the Vice-Chancellor’s office. 

Even if a university does not have a regular department 
for continuing or life-long education, some educational acti- 
vities of benefit to the adults and others, who are not regular 
students of the university, go on in many places. The depart- 
ment, if one is set up, can coordinate these activities and give 
them support, strength and direction. In a recent study 
entitled ‘‘Continuing Education in Action—Residential 
Centres for Life-Long Education,”* Mr. Harold J. Alfred 
has reported that before the centres came into existence, 
conference-activities on most campuses of the university 
sprouted wherever some faculty member had a particular 
interest, and they grew like weeds in a disorderly and 
confused way. The centres have served as a focal point 
on those campuses, and the faculty has begun to look to the 
centres for direction and leadership in continuing educational 
activities. The centres have already identified continuing 
education as an appropriate function for universities and have 
cast it in the best possible light. 


Value of University Adult Education 


If a question is asked as to what is the value of adult edu- 
cation through the universities, we can answer it by a series 
of further questions : 

(i) Is it good that people should have the opportunity, 
not as full-time students but in the midst of their daily 


*John Wiley & Sons, Inc. New York, 1968, pp. 139-140, 
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avocations, not as raw under-graduates but as mature and ex- 
perienced men and women, of (a) acquiring a better under- 
standing of themselves and of their duties and Tights as 
individuals, workers and citizens, (b) of extending their 
acquaintance with the history and present organization of 
society in which they live and of other societies in other parts 
of the world, and (c) of acquiring some insight into the great 
adventure of the human mind in its attempts to penetrate into 
the mysteries of the physical universe ? 

(ii) Is it a good thing that such people should be brought 
face to face with the fundamental, moral, economic, social 
and political problems of our time, and should be encouraged 
to think about such problems clearly and dispassionately ? 

(iii) Is it good that they should be enabled to obtain the 
latest scientific, technological and other knowledge and skills 
relevant to their vocations or practical life of to-day ? 

(iv) Is it good that their understanding should be deepened 
and their range of enjoyable experience enlarged by the 
study of the great creative masterpieces of literature, music 
and art ? 

If these things are good, adult education through the 
universities is good, because these are some of the things 
which university adult education attempts to accomplish, and 
which by its nature, it is specially fitted to attend to. 


Gain to the University Teacher 


It will be incorrect to imagine that adult educati 
universities is a condescending, one-way dispensation of 
largesse. Far from it; the regular scholars might find 
themselves the beneficiaries. This comes about through 
interaction between the university teacher and the adult 
student, who with his mature experience and understanding 
demands more than a mere academic or abstract approach to 
the discipline. With the passage of years he has lost, too, 
the malleability of adolescence : an apparent impediment to 


on by the 
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learning. He is no longer willing to be led on by generali- 
sations. He is set, in other words, and so resists new ideas 
and theories. But this very resistance whets the teachers’ 
methods. They evolve and grow. In the end, the teacher is 
able to apply his improvised and enlarged repertory in 
his regular teaching work. 


International organizations 

The International Congress of University Adult Education 
was organized in 1960. Members of this Congress have been 
instrumental in founding an African Association for Adult 
Education and the Asian South Pacific Bureau of Adult 
Education, generally known as ASPBAE. In both these 
organisations, the universities are prominent members. 

The World Literacy Campaign has commenced in ten 
countries, and is expected to extend to fifty. With the 
Rajasthan University offering training in adult education, 
India places herself on the list of twenty countries where 
universities offer such training. 

Many universities in Russia, Czechoslovakia, Holland, 
Venezuela, Zambia, the U. S. A. and Australia are, at 
present, engaged in the research development of new edu- 
cational technologies. Dr. Kidd mentions how at his own 
institution in Ontario, Canada, they are using television and 
Video-tape recorders to help students and teachers appraise 
their own performance. They would be testing a new device 
called ‘the talking page’ which may provide a real break- 
through in the literacy campaign for adults. 


Britain’s Open University 

We are told of anew experiment in adult education: 
the British have launched the Open University. The 
University, which offers nation-wide ‘Degree at home’ 
courses is reported to have started at Milton Keynes on 
January 1, 1971. On that date its teaching programme went 
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out on the British Broadcasting Corporation (B.B.C) 
television network. About 25,000 students, ranging from 
house wives to coalminers are understood to have begun their 
courses which comprise correspondence studies, radio and 
television broadcasts, summer schools and local tuition. 
For the first year, the line of studies comprise Mathematics, 
Science, Arts and Social Sciences. In 1972 technology and 
educational studies are to be added. 

When the University was being planned, it was reported 
that a ‘credit system’ will be introduced into the degree 
structure which would be new to the orthodox residential 
concept of the English university. The courses would be 
‘general’ rather than ‘specialised’ based on foundation courses 
covering four lines to study—mathematics, understanding 
of science, literature and culture, and understanding society. 
Students will be free to build up ‘credits’ at their own pace— 
six for a pass degree and eight for honours. But to earn the 
degree, they will have to build a number of more specialised 
‘components’ on at least two of the foundation courses. All 
these courses will have a deliberate ‘system approach’ to 
methods of learning. The Television, Radio, Programme 
Learning—especially designed and printed -and audio-visual 
material will be freely used to make the whole programme 
effective and popular. According to Robbin’s estimates, over 
a million qualified adults in England have already missed this 
form of privileged education over the last three decades. It is 
time to rectify the omission and to give adult education 
a new look. 

The idea behind the Open University is to bring education 
at the very door steps of the learners. At the same time, the 
academic control of the faculty is not to be loosened. Acade- 
mic standards will be protected zealously by an- academic 
advisory committee and external examiners. The regional 
structure of the organization will ensure as much direct staff- 
student contact as is possible both at the local centre through- 
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out the years and the residential summer school. 

To stem the drop-out rate in the university, steps will have 
to be taken to improve the correspondence courses and 
channelise the totally unstructured adult education. 

There will be the delicate question of fees to be charged at 
different levels. Negotiations will have to be conducted with 
local authorities about the use of facilities such as local 
centres, grant-in-aid towards summer residential courses, and 
preparatory courses in, colleges of further education. A 
dialogue with the industry and the professions will have to be 
quickly arranged for tailoring special refresher courses, 
suited to the needs of the industry. The Open University, ex- 
pected to cost about £ 3.75 million, might well be financially 
independent, and ultimately grow into a vast laboratory for 
new techniques selling its programmes and courses. 


Adult Education in Indian Universities* 


The first university in India to embark on extra-mural 
work was Mysore. The university was established in 1916 
and its interest in extra-mural work was announced in the 
very first meeting of the Senate. Extension lectures were 
given mostly in English though a few were given in Kannada, 
but the audiences were of well-to-do people in the cities of 
Bangalore and Mysore. In 1932, a University Teachers Asso- 
ciation was formed and the extension lectures were organized 
in Kannada in the smaller towns. Later, these lectures were 
brought out in the form of small books called the University 
Extension Lecture Handbook Series. 

The second university in which adult education work 
is going on from a long time is the University of Poona. 


* Readers may also refer to the article entitled “History of University 
Adult Education in India”, Indian Journal of Adult Education, XXX(8); 
1969, pp. 3,16. The author, Shri J. L. Sachdeva is Documentation 
Officer in the Indian Adult Education Association, New Delhi. 
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The university commenced its extra-mural work in 1948, when 
it established a Board of Extra-Mural Studies. The work of 
the Board consists of popular lectures, summer schools 
and other adult education courses. The extra-mural courses 
comprise three to six lectures for teachers and others at 
summer and winter schools. The Board publishes books for 
its schools and extra-mural camps. 

In the Delhi University, adult education work was started 
in 1957 when an Extension Lecture Board was established. 
The Board organized lectures on general and technical 
subjects to provide for the educated sections of the public. 
These were delivered mostly by the teachers of the University. 
After 1968 the Extension Lecture Board was merged with 
the Directorate of Correspondence, and was later renamed by 
the University as the School of Correspondence Courses and 
Continuing Education. 

The Karnatak University has organized a circulating 
library through which groups of 20 villages served by primary 
school teachers are given boxes of books which are exchanged 
regularly according to a time-table. The University of 
Bombay provides a number of short courses given in English, 
and still shorter courses for workers. The university is also 
planning to set up a regular department of adult education. 
The universities of Banaras, Calcutta, Gujarat, Lucknow and 
Marathwada also carry out adult education work in one 
form or the other. . 

But the only Indian university with a full-fledged and 
working adult education department has been the University 
of Rajasthan. The university’s extension lectures were started 
in 1961-62. The programmes offered were mostly non-credit 
courses consisting of extension lectures, short courses, 
symposia, seminars and so on. In 1967 the Department 
instituted a one-year post graduate diploma course in adult 
education. Annual economic reports on Rajasthan speak of 

‘an encouraging rise in investment, new industries, and an 
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enlarging work force. 
Retrospect 


Practical considerations indicate that the organization of 
an effective programme of adult education by the universities 
is not very easy. Apart from finances, one of the major 
difficulties regarding people in this group is that of locating 
them. It would be well to explore appropriate avenues 
of enrolment. Personal contact and persuasion may be 
essential. For this reason, it is particularly important that 
the universities may expand their range of contact with other 
organizations like Trade Unions or their Federations, Co- 
operatives, Employees’ Associations, Clubs and other groups 
of people, who are or could be interested in adult education, 
so that the nature of facilities offered for the education of the 
adults may be more widely known, interests and needs of the 
clientele communicated, and methods for successful partici- 
pation by the potential students found. 

Another difficulty may be psychological. Participants in 
the adult education programme are, on an ayerage, older than 
the regular students. If ‘learning’ is defined as ‘memorising’, 
then it certainly reaches its peak before 30. The relieving 
features, however, are that learning is not all memorising and 
the deterioration in memory after 30 is very gradual, so that 
even beyond 50 there is ample capacity to learn; and 
the latter may be far beyond the limits attempted by most of 
the adults. 

It is also to be noted that adults are less malleable than 
adolescents. They tend to be more set in their ways, and less 
inclined to assimilate new theories and abstractions. This, in 
some ways, is good for the teachers, because all adults will 
not be too easily led away by the generalizations and some of 
them at least may present a different point of view. Since the 
latter point of view may be based on actual experience in life, 
the arguments may§be weighty and may provide some useful 
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material to the instructor to think and to enter into a 
discussion which may be fruitful to both. 

If the adult has been out of school for a long period, he 
may well have lost the habits of study. If education for him 
is a part-time activity undertaken after a day’s work, he will 
be less able to concentrate on a lecture or a discussion than if ` 
he were fresh. At home also, he may have less time and un- 
favourable environments for study than regular students. 
These factors may discourage ‘him to take to further education. 
These factors may, however, not be as weighty as in the case 
of an illiterate person. In any case, these constitute one set 
of factors which the university will have to reckon with. On 
the contrary, if the adult has joined the course because 
of a felt need, all these factors may be more than offset by 
the strong motivation in him. 

There may also be another problem, at least in some 
of the universities. University adult education may stand 
with one foot in the university and the other in adult 
education. It may not be quite easy to maintain a balance 
between these two different worlds. This may create some 
administrative as well as academic problems. However, 
these may be initial difficulties only. Once the university 
feels the need of entering the field of adult education, its ad- 
ministrators and academicians will surely see to it that 
all issues are sorted out. 

Often we run into a reluctant educationist who is disturbed 
by what he imagines to be a threat to the academic ivory 
tower. He preserves the tower in good faith, and fears a 
dilution of the University’s effectiveness if it takes on the 
Ber a elma cides ich SE a 
a university will jad hath Rae debate on) theiauipone es 
ever since the universi ene Sneh 8 debate eames 

y ities were created. At almost every 
stage in the growth of universities, the addition of a new 
function has met with resistance on the part of some authori- 
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ties on the ground that what was currently being done was the 
true function of a university. But the universities have conti- 
nued to add new disciplines and new activities and they have 
grown and developed in new directions. In any case, we 
haye to be aware of the basic service any institution can 
render to the human community at large. Indeed this truth 
was accepted by Indian educationists when the Conference of 
Vice-Chancellors in 1969 decided that our universities cannot 
afford to turn away from the spectacle of our illiteracy. 
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A three-day Round Table on ‘Life-long Integrated Educa- 
tion’ was organized by the Indian Adult Education 
Association on February 25, 26 and 27, 1968. It was con- 
vened at the suggestion of UNESCO to examine critically the 
concept of life-long integrated education. Many outstanding 
educationists from all over India participated in the discus- 
sions. I had the pleasure of working as its Director. It 
seems relevant to give below excerpts from the statement* 
which was issued at the conclusion of the Round Table 
Conference : 

SS ieee We have had the opportunity to discuss among 
ourselves the implications of the concept of Life-long 
Integrated Education. Certain ideas on the subject have 
been formulated earlier in UNESCO and other forums and 
have also received the attention of Government of India’s 
Education Commission. We feel that the concept is of 
special significance to the present situation in India and we, 
therefore, wish to suggest a consideration of this concept 
and its implications by educationists, policy-makers, indus- 
trialists, politicians, administrators, operators of mass media 
and men and women concerned with the use of human talent, 
energy and skills in productive activity as well as those dedi- 
cated to the enrichment of human life. 

* * * , 

“Today education terminating at a particular age and 
designed to be self-contained is a poor foundation for the 
future and does not give the stimulus that can last throughout 
one’s life. 

x * * 
wem ikg = 
* Statement adopted by the Round Table on Life-long integrated 
Education, Indian Journal of Adult Education, Vol. XXIX, No. (3), 
1968, pp. 1-3 - ? 
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OS Sanaa The adult has to play many roles in his life-time. 
He is a wage earner, member of a family, a citizen, a social 
being, and seeker of inner and aesthetic satisfaction. In the 
past, social and cultural values regulated man’s conduct, 
behaviour and activities through religion and customs. Today 
that framework is gone. 

* * * 

“Integrated education is thus a horizontal process to 
cover the various facets of his life and the spectrum of his 
interests just as life-long education is a vertical process com- 
prising inter-related phases of pre-adult formal education 
in schools and colleges, and adults’ exposure to various kinds 
of training opportupities and learning environments. The 
two are essential components of one concept—life-long 
integrated education. : 

* * * 

“We are convinced that while the orientation of education 
to make it a life-long and integrated process is of importance 
to western societies with their affluence, their fast pace of 
life and their sense of spiritual vacuum, it is no less crucial 
to transitional societies like India. We maintain that if our 
society remains indifferent to the call of Life-long Integra- 
ted Education (the name is immaterial so long as the idea 
is understood), more than one generation will be crippled 
and the process of nation-building will receive a serious 
setback. We are, for example, convinced that some of those 
who hold important positions in education, politics, business, 
industry, administration, etc., have ceased to be educated 
persons, whether in their understanding of problems or in 
their attitudes and behaviour. Our attempts to improve 
schools, colleges and institutions and our exhortations to youth 
are pointless unless we are ready to be ourselves educated. 

* * * 

“The tasks of economic development call for a combina- 

tion of skills and enthusiasm for which neither the 
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administration nor the- political leadership can have the 
Tequisite education under the present terminal system. We 
are strong supporters of parliamentary democracy, but where 
are the opportunities for the training of those who are 
Tepresentatives of the people or otherwise participants in this 
great task? Are our teachers in a position to equip themselves 
sufficiently to meet the challenge of the widening horizon of 
information? Are the parents among us in that position 
either? Men and women in technical professions and in 
industry continue in their respective shells of specialisation 
unmindful of interdependence, discipline and interaction of 
behaviour problems on performance. 
* * * 

“We are under no illusion that the mere acceptance of the 
concept of Life-long Integrated Education can be the remedy 
for our deficiencies and ailments. It cannot. But we are 
certain that of the several ideas for the improvement and 
transformation of education that have been before the nation 
in recent years, this one needs to be picked out for special 
emphasis and urgent consideration.” 
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HOW SOVIET UNION WIPED OUT ILLITERACY* 


Julius E. Savelley 
Professor of Social Science, Institute of Russian Studies 
New Delhi 


Only fifty years ago, before the great October Socialist 
Revolution, Russia was, in the sphere of public education, 
most backward in comparison with the advanced countries in 
Europe. Approximately 74 per cent of the population above 
nine years of age was illiterate. The corresponding figure for 
women was 86 per cent. Forty-eight out of the 71 nationalities 
inhabiting pre-revolutionary Russia had no written language 
of their own. 

After a few days of the Revolution, the ‘Declaration of 
Rights of peoples of Russia’ was adopted, which advocated 
free development of all Soviet nationalities. This principle 
was also embodied in the Soviet constitution which recog- 
nised -equal rights of all citizens irrespective of their racial 
and national origins and all peoples were granted the right to 
use their native tongue as the basic language in all local, 
public and State organizations. All nationalities received 
the right and opportunity to have schools in their own native 
language. 

From the very outset it was clear that it would be impos- 
sible to build a new society in a country of illiterates. 
Therefore, a nation-wide educational offensive opened against 
adult illiteracy. On 26 December 1919, the Soviet Govern- 
ment issued a decree signed by Lenin for the elimination of 
illiteracy among the population of the Soviet Union. Lenin 
called on all the citizens to join the fight against illiteracy. 


* Extract from the Indian Journal of Adult Ed ‘ati 
No. ETAT ducation, Vol. XXIX, 
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_ Despite foreign intervention, civil war, economic dis- 
location and hunger, the Soviet State addressed itself to the 
problems of education. Professional teachers and thousands 
of volunteers from students, factory and office employees, 
peasants, research workers, scientists and senior school 
children joined the crusade against illiteracy. The finest of 
Russian intellectuals headed by Maxim Gorky gave much of 
their strength and energy in those years to combat illiteracy: 
the grim legacy of the past. 

There were not enough rooms for holding classes. In the 
evenings after work in many Government offices and various 
establishments, tables were put aside, black-boards and maps 
were hung on the wall, and classes for adults began. Some- 
times classes were conducted in tea houses and private 
houses. Adult education schools and circles sprang up 
everywhere—in military units, at factories, plants and villages. 
Illiterates were taught at the cost of the State and on study 
days were let off from work two hours earlier without 
prejudice to their earnings and holiday pay. 

In July 1920, the Soviet Government established the All- 
Russia Extraordinary Commission for Combating Illiteracy; 
and in the autumn of 1923 a mass society, ‘Down with 
Illiteracy’, was founded under Mikhail Kalinin, Chairman 
of the Central Executive Committee of the USSR. Lenin too 
joined the society. 

A number of years thus passed in hard work and by 1930 
the proportion of the literate population in the USSR had 
risen to 62°6 per cent. 

The Five-Year Plans gave a new impetus to the fight 
against illiteracy. The motto ‘Each literate teach an illiterate’ 
was put forward, Industrialisation of the country, the transfer 
of the peasantry to the collective form of land ownership, the 
growing consciousness of the people—all these increased the 
People’s thirst for education, for knowledge, and for advance- 
ment. 
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Universal. seven-year education was enforced in the pre- 
war Five-year Plans period (1930-1940). The countrywide 
census of 1939 revealed that 89.1 per cent of the USSR 
population was literate. 

*Some time ago when I visited the Kurukshetra University, 
I received, after my lecture, a question about a programme 
for admission to higher schools that helped to train new 
specialists needed for the economy and administration. 

The problem of training personnel for the new society was 
very complicated. The Soviet State needed personnel for the 
economy and for cultural work with a working-class and 
peasant background. Workers’ faculties, ‘rabfaks’, a special 
type of secondary schools, were set up at the university-level 
establishments on the initiative of the working people to 
prepare young men and women for entrance to higher schools, 
Not only young men and women but also adults with years 
of service in industry and agriculture, joined the ‘rabfaks’, 

\ The ‘rabfaks’ breathed new life into higher schools, In the 
time that they existed, they Prepared 2,327,000 people for 
admission to higher schools, 

The Soviet Government lifte 


existed in pre-revolutionary Russia for enrolment of workers 
and peasants to university-level schools. Tuition was free 
and students were provided a monthly living allowance. The 


higher school reforms prompted a mass influx of women to 
university-level educational establishments, 


d all restrictions which had 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


A Note on ‘More Useful Courses of Study for 
University Students’ 


Top heavy education system of developing India 


In the post-independence period, there has been a phe- 
nomenal expansion of educational facilities in the country. 
Between 1950 and 1967, the student population in the various 
educational institutions increased from 24.2 million to over 
70 million. Expenditure on their education rose from Rs. 1100 
million to Rs. 6120 million. This expansion has also created a 
demand in the country for any type of education that is avail- 
able without ensuring as to what benefit it will bring to the 
pupil who receives it. 

Out of the 70 million students in the 500,000 recognised 
institutions in the country today, nearly 68 million are 
in schools only. The remaining 2 million are receiving some 
form of higher education in the 2200 colleges and other 
institutions of higher learning. The vocational and pro- 
fessional enrolment accounts for 1.1 million, both at school and 
degree levels. The output of graduates has exceeded 1.25 lakhs 
a year, which is more than 24 times what it was a decade ago. 
Similarly, the output of M.A’s and M. So’s. is at present over 
32,000 a year and has easily trebled in the same period. Such 
a big number of graduates and post-graduates cannot be 
absorbed by the nation’s economy and consequently most of 
them are not getting any or suitable employment. 

The expansion, nevertheless, continues to take place on 
traditional lines, resulting in a top heavy education system 
which does not meet the felt needs of the country’s economy. 
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Strangely the old belief that B.A. degree is a passport for 
getting a job is still widely prevalent. 3 

The result is that 55 percent of higher education students 
have enrolled themselves for courses in Humanities, 10 percent 
in Engineering and Medical courses and 33 percent in Science. 
We are thus continuing the traditional pattern which is un- 
related to the present-day requirements. 


Educated persons—study and demand 


Educated persons who were matrics and above in 1961 
numbered 8.3 million, and of these, only 5.2 million were 
in employment. Making allowance for housewives, retired 
persons and students, we find that a million of them were 
unemployed. This number is growing rapidly from year to 
year. Weare notable to assess in advance the annual require- 
ments of personnel with higher education and arrange for 
such number. It is also not possible for us to ensure that all 
persons with higher education do not remain unemployed or 
wastefully under-employed. Even employment opportunities 
available to these qualified people do not coincide in many 
sectors with their formal fields of training. This is quite un- 
like the practice obtaining in advanced countries. The courses 
of studies that are offered in universities and colleges do not 
suit the changing pattern of demand for personnel. Unless 
the structure and content of these courses are reviewed 
regularly, it will not be possible to establish any proper 
correlation between the output of educational institutions and 
the demand for services. For this, higher education has to 
be reorganized to provide the best possible training for filling 
different occupations arising in the country’s growing economy. 
We also do not have any: institutional arrangements to 
introduce suitable courses of training for employed persons 
who had secondary education to enable them to take up 


assignments similar to those held by persons with higher 
education. 
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e Higher education has been expanding at a very rapid rate 
and annual output is in far excess of the numbers that can be 
utilised. The result has been growing unemployment among 
a large number of educated persons in different parts of the 
country. This naturally brings in pressure for admissions to 
higher education courses and very often the authorities have to 
succumb to such pressures and start more institutions to in- 
crease more admissions. As the schoo] education, which is 
not terminal in any significant way, is also expanding side by 
side, the pressure for higher education is further getting 
stronger and stronger to make matters worse. Even though 
people who are inthe know feel that higher education has 
reached the saturation point, yet expansion in higher education 
is allowed without any pause. 

A very conservative estimate made by the I.A.M.R. in 
1966 has already shown that the number of higher educated 
persons would be nearly 12 million in 1966 and the number of 
unemployed among them would increase to the tune of 
2 million. If this trend in unemployment continues, the 
number of unemployed in 1975 would be at least 6 million. 
The social problems that will be created by such a big number 
of unemployed educated persons intermixed with millions of 
unlettered unemployed can well be imagined. 


Changing attitude of people 


Today the situation is that students, and to some extent 
parents, have no appeal for the degrees awarded at the convo- 
cations which bear no promise of immediate employment pros- 
pects. There is also the demand being built up in the country 
that it is the obligation of all those, who plan for investment 
of funds in education, to ensure that such investment brings 
greatest possible return. The criticism that it is inadequate re- 
Sources that is holding up educational progress will be meaning- 
ful only if the resources utilised yield results. The demand for 
Utilisation courses and to relate education to productivity 1 
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therefore gaining momentum. There is the growing realisation 
that the present day curricula, barring a few exceptions, ate 
unsuited to the ‘present day needs’. Parents are still to be 
educated about the imbalance in the enrolment pattern which 
is resulting in a great deal of waste in having to run uneco- 
nomical institutions and in having courses of studies which do 
not give the students the needed capacity to create wealth. 
Therefore, there is the feeling that money that is being 
invested on education is being done unwisely and is unneces- 
sarily on wrong kinds of training and learning. 


Universities and employers 


Universities and other training institutions do not have 
liaison with the employment establishments for designing 
courses of study and for reconstructing curricula to suit 
their requirements. It is the function of educational planning 
in universities to guide the demand for education in accord- 
ance with tomorrow’s realities. 

Given the responsibility, it is not difficult for individual 
universities and their affiliated institutions to prepare students 
for various categories of employment in different fields. 
They can introduce diploma courses in collaboration with the 
industries or other prospective employers. They can also 
design new courses in agriculture and allied activities or food 
trade or publishing and book-selling or wholesale and retail 
trade or wood and leather based industries, chemical indus- 
tries, engineering industries, etc. These courses could be 
started on full-time, part-time or sandwich basis with neces- 
sary flexibility or even modifying the existing degree courses. 

We have to think of all possible ways by which the closest 
cooperation between industry and the universities can be esta- 
blished, because not even an indirect attempt has so far been 
made to relate the output of educational system with job 


opportunities available. Universities do not have the neces- 
sary data in this respect. 
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, As the Education Commision has pointed out, the ideal 
arrangement is to give to every holder of a degree or diploma, 
an offer of appointment to a job at the time of awarding the 
degree or diploma. The offer may be open for a specified 
period and the candidate to whom it is offered may also have 
the option to accept any other better offer. Such a step will 
avoid long waiting periods with employment exchanges. It is 
very difficult to accomplish this objective in this vast country. 
If, however, such a provision exists in the Statutes, it will 
serve as a guarantee to establish proper correlation between 
demand and supply of ‘trained personnel’. This will 
help to improve the motivation of students, give a purpose to 
their education, and make them feel that the country needs 
them and is waiting for them. This would also help to 
improve standards of higher education and to reduce problems 
of indiscipline. Difficulties in achieving this in the present 
situation are too obvious. Nevertheless, it is in this direction 
that the universities have to move and a beginning should be 
made in a few selected sectors where the number is manage- 
able. For this, the cooperation of all the universities may be 
sought to initiate immediate action in cooperation with 
the employment exchanges and the university employment 
information and guidance bureaux. 


Activate University Employment and Guidance Bureaux 


These organisations are attached to many of the uni- 
Versities and they are expected to help the students with 
Occuputional and employment market information, prepara- 
tion for different careers, training facilities and so on. They 
are also to help in the placement of students in suitable 
employment. The counselling senvice has yet to catch up 
with the students. The Student Advisory Bureaux set up by 
the Ministry of Education in universities have also not made 
the desired impact on students and their parents. All these 
functions need to be discharged more purposefully and unless 
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universities are associated in the programmes of education, 
training and employment, the desired results will not come 
about. Action on this cannot brook any more delay. 


Directorate General of Training and Employment, University 
Grants Commission and the University to work jointly 


The universities will be able to do something in the matter 
with the guidance and assistance from the Directorate General 
of Employment and Training and the University Grants 
Commission. These bodies have to find out ways and means 
of persuading employers to define their job requirements at 
different levels so that the courses could be designed accord- 
ingly and be introduced quickly. Any training courses needed 
to be introduced in this connection will have to be organised 
jointly by the industry and the university concerned. 

For this, each university will have to take up regular 
studies on the aptitudes and interests of students and their 
choice of professions and to organize surveys to know the 
type of future manpower requirements of the area served by 
the university in different fields and at different levels. 


Students internships 


The universities could also with advantage introduce ` 
student internships of, say, one year’s duration or even less in 
suitable courses in consultation with organizations or offices 
or departments where the selected students are to be drafted 
for service after the internships. A programme could be 
chalked out by which such internships are made applicable 
to one category of graduates after another till all categories 
are covered over a period of time. It will also be found 
necessary to modify the contents of the existing courses 
to make internships and other placement programmes popular. 
For this the cooperation of State Education Departments 
should be sought at the appropriate time. 


Successful results can be obtained only if wecan have a 
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trained man available for every job to be done and a suitable 
job is available for every educated person. For this, we have 
to ensure that the annual addition to the labour force is 
considerably reduced by actually bringing down the birth rate 
and by providing only such education which will qualify 
young men and women to do specific jobs and participate: 
effectively in the programmes of national development. 


Earn and learn programmes 


The Government should initiate on the basis of information 
already availabie an immediate programme under which 
universities and selected colleges organize ‘earn and learn’ 
programmes in which students alternate periods of study with 
periods of work in government departments or industrial 
houses. Such arrangements would also, in effect, act as 
recruitment devices. Such a collaboration will always help the 
college/university to maintain an awareness of development 
in the vocations into which their students would go after 
graduation. It will also enable them to design or re-design 
courses of studies to relate them to the needs of employment. 
This is how the institutions have to help the students to- 
acquire the art of utilisation of knowledge. 


Fourth Plan approach 

The Fourth Plan has already stated that educational plan- 
ning has to make a radical departure by linking education 
firmly with economic development. It has called for a new 
look to be given to all courses of study in higher education 
with a view to improving their utility. Neither parents nor 
teachers are in a position to guide young men and women to 
desirable extent about the opportunities available or the lack 
of them. When once the educational institutions take on 
their shoulders to see that they do their best to settle their stu- 
dents insome suitable vocations, immediately after successful 
completion of their courses of study and for this necessary 
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-preparatory steps are initiated well before time, the difficulties 
in achieving this will be known to both students and parents 
_and all concerned will pursue the vocation decided. This gives 
students an inidvidual aim in their study and a joint effort 
like this would have a salutary effect on all. If all concerned 
join in the pursuit of mutual interests, the reconstruction of 
education would have begun in the real sense. 


